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HE JOURNAL is the official organ of the ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
America, and of the AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS, 
and it will aim to further the interests for which the Institute and the School were 
founded. It treats of all branches of Archeology and Art—Oriental, Classical, 
Early Christian, Medieval, and American, and is intended to supply a record of the 
important work done in the field of Arehwrology, under the following categories: 
1. Original Articles; 2. Correspondence from European Archeologists; 3. Arche- 
ological News, presenting a careful and ample record of discoveries and investigations 
in all parts of the world; 4. Reviews of Books; 5. Summaries of the contents of the 
principal Archeological Periodicals. 

Two departments in which the JouRNAL stands quite alone are (1) the Record of 
Discoveries, and (2) the Summaries of Periodicals. In the former, a detailed account 
is given of all discoveries and excavations in every portion of the civilized world, 
from India to America, especial attention being paid to Greece and Italy. In order 
to ensure thoroughness in this work, more than sixty periodical publications are 
consulted and material is secured from special correspondents. In order that readers 
may know of everything important that appears in periodical literature, a consider- 
able space is given to careful summaries of the papers contained in the principal 
periodicals that treat of Archeology and the Fine Arts. By these various methods, 
all important work done is concentrated and made accessible in a convenient but 
scholarly form, equally suited to the specialist and to the general reader. 

It has been the aim of the editors that the JouRNAL, besides giving a survey of 
the whole field of Archeology, should be international in character, by affording to 
the leading archeologists of all countries a common medium for the publication of 
the results of their labors. This object has been in great part attained, as is shown 
by the list of eminent foreign and American contributors to the four volumes already 
issued, and by the character of articles and correspondence published. Not only have 
important contributions to the advance of the science been made in the original 
articles, but the present condition of research has been brought before our readers 
in the departments of Correspondence, annual Reviews of various branches (like 
Numismatics, Biblical Archeology, Greek Epigraphy), and reviews of the more 
important recent books. 

The JourRNAL is published quarterly, and forms, each year, a volume of above 500 
pages royal Svo, illustrated with colored, heliotype, and other plates, 2nd numerous 
figures. The yearly subscription for America is $5.00: for countries of the Postal 
Union, 27 francs, 21 shillings, or marks, post-paid. Vol. I, unbound or bound in 
cloth, containing 489 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, will be sent post-paid on receipt 
of $4: Vol. II, containing 521 pages, 14 plates and 46 figures, bound for $5.00, un- 
bound for $4.50: Vol. III, containing 531 pages, 33 plates, and 19 figures; and Vol. 
IV, 550 pages, 20 plates, and 19 figures; bound for $5.50, unbound for $5. 

All literary communications should be addressed to the Managing Editor, Prof. 
A. L. FroruHinGuaM, Jr., Ph. D., Princeton College, Princeton, N.J.: all business 
communications, to the Publishers, Ginn & Company, Boston. 
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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Vou. IV. No. 1. 


AN INEDITED PORTRAIT OF PLATO. 


During the summer months of 1881, which I spent in Smyrna, I 
had the opportunity of purchasing a certain number of antiquities for 
the Louvre Museum, and of examining a great many more, which I 
now regret to have allowed to escape. Among the former is the fine 
marble head published here for the first time on PLATE I. I was in- 
formed of its existence by a Greek broker, who told me it was walled 
in a Turkish house somewhere about the top of mount Pagos. On my 
expressing the wish to go with him to see it, he answered that it was 
impossible, for some reason, and that he would rather bring the head 
to my hotel. I believe the whole story about the Turkish house was 
false, for the broker, who probably was himself in possession of the 
head, began by getting from me the price which the pretended Turk 
demanded, and then a commission of twenty per cent. for his trouble. 
Be that as it may, I did not regret the small sum paid for it, the head 
having proved to be still more interesting than I supposed at the time 
I first saw it. 

I safely conveyed my acquisitions to the Louvre, in the autumn of 
1881, and a long time elapsed before I thought again about the bearded 
philosopher’s head, which remained, rather forgotten, in the storeroom 
of our Museum. Five years later, in the autumn of 1886, while going 
through the Old Museum in Berlin, I was struck by a head, quite 
similar in appearance, with a small pedestal bearing the inscription 
TTAATQN. Having asked one of the keepers for some information 
about it, I learned that Professor Helbig was on the point of publishing 
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this bust of Plato in the Jahrbuch d. deutschen archiol. Instituts. I 
was naturally bound to await his publication: in the meantime, I 
caused the head in the Louvre to be mounted on a bust in plaster and 
photographed. I must now give, together with a few supplements, 
a short analysis of Professor Helbig’s learned paper in the Jahrbuch,' 
which I would have entirely translated, as the best illustration of the 
Louvre bust, if the Jahrbuch were not so widely known among friends 
of archeology and art. 

The Berlin bust, which is repro- 
duced in fig. 1 for the sake of com- 
parison, first appeared at the sale of 
Alessandro Castellani’s collection in 
Rome, in the latter days of March 
1884.’ The catalogue describes it, as 
follows, under No. 1086 : Hermes de 
Platon, avec Vinseription TAAT@N 
sur la gaine. Marbre grec. Nez 
Jruste. It was purchased by Count 
Michael Tysezkiewicz, who shortly 
afterwards presented it to the Berlin 
Museum.* The workmanship is 
rather dry, but points to a good orig- 
inal. As the inseription—which, to 
judge from the shape of the char- 
acters, is not anterior to the epoch 
of the Antonines—is undoubtedly 
genuine, and belongs to the same 
period as the sculpture itself, the 

Fig. 1.— Bust of Plato, in the old Berlin bust deserves a high rank 

Museum of Berlin. . . 
among the typical materials of Greek 
iconography, being the first authentic portrait of the great philosopher.‘ 

Previous to that discovery, Visconti hadfpublished a small bust in 


1 Hepa, Ueber die Bildnisse des Platon, in Jahrbuch des deutschen archiiol. Instituts, 
1886, Bd. 1, 8. 71-78, Taf. 6, 7. 

2 Cutalogue d’ objets d’ art dépendant de la Collection Alessandro Castellani: Paris, 1884, 4o. 

3 Verzeichniss der antiken Sculpturen des Berliner Museums: Berlin, 1885, p.61, No. 301. 

4A bust of Plato, with his name inscribed, was discovered in 1846 at Tivoli (Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 6103), but Professor Helbig has been unable to find 
it at the Vatican and it has never been published. 
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the Museum of Florence bearing the name of PAATQN.’ But the 
inscription is probably a forgery, the style of the sculpture belonging 
to the imperial period, when the letter [ with unequal branches was 
no longer used. On the other hand, there exists in the Vatican Mu- 
seum a bust very like the Castellani Plato, the pedestal of which bears 
the inscription ZHNQN.’ M. Helbig, who has published a photograph 
of that bust under two aspects,’ believes the inscription to be modern, 
arguing from the suspicious appearance of the characters, which are 
scratched on the surface of the marble rather than engraved. The 
Vatican bust is, in fact, very puzzling. Judging from the photograph, 
the inscription bears no conclusive evidence of falsity, and we may per- 
haps admit that the confusion between Plato and Zeno originated in 
some Graeco-Roman workshop, where several busts of philosophers 
were being sculptured at the same time. The resemblance of the Vati- 
can bust to those in Berlin and Paris is evident, and certain details 
even lead to the supposition thatthey are derived from the same original ; 
but the head of the Vatican Plato is more slender, more delicate in 
appearance, than any of the other replicas. M. Helbig is inclined to 
think that the Roman bust, in which the pupils of the eyes are not 
marked with the chisel, is the best copy and the nearest to the original. 
It is the best, perhaps, from an esthetic point of view, but the evidence 
of the bust from Smyrna seems to show that the true features of Plato, 
with their natural roughness and severity, are to be looked for in the 
Smyrna sculpture rather than in thesomewhat idealized and edulcorated 
copy preserved in the Pio Clementino Museum. 

Beside the copy in question, M. Helbig has enumerated five others : 
(1) a head in the Capitol, No. 58, which has not yet been correctly 


5 ViscontI, Iconograjia graeca, 1, pl. xvtita, 3, 4, p. 219-21 (1, p. 172 of the 40 edi- 
tion in French) ; ScuustEeR, Ueber die erhaltenen Portriits griechischer Philosophen, t. 11, 
I, p. 12-13. 1 learn from DiitscuKe (Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, t. 111, p. 190, 
No. 393) that the genuineness of the inscription was first suspected by E. Braun 
(Annali dell’ Instit., x1, p. 207). Visconti believed that this head was the one which 
had been found in Athens in the xv century and sold to Lorenzo de’ Medici by Giro- 
lamo da Pistoia; but this cannot be true, as Diitschke observes, and the bust purchased 
by Lorenzo, later in Gori’s collection and in Pisa, must have been mislaid or have 
perished in some fire, as it has never reappeared since. 

DiTTENBERGER, in the Archdol. Zeitung, 1876, p. 139, and my Traité d’ épigraphie 
greeque, p. 205. 

7 Visconti, Museo Pio Clementino, t. v1, pl. 33. 

* Jahrbuch, 1886, pl. v1, 2 and p.72; also in BAUMEISTER, Denkmiiler des klassischen 


Alterthums, p. 1335, fig. 1492. 
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published ;° (2) an inedited head in the Villa Borghese ; (3) a head in 
the Casino di Pirro Ligorio, badly preserved, published along with 
M. Helbig’s article; (4) a head in the Torlonia collection ;'° (5) another 
inedited head in the Vatican, No. 140. It is not necessary, for our 
purpose, to mention a few other cognate sculptures, described by M. 
Helbig, which, however, bear no close resemblance to the series we 
are dealing with. : Upon the whole, we find eight replicas of the same 
type, the Berlin and the Paris busts included : a number certainly to 
be increased by fresh research in collections, but sufficing to prove that 
there existed some celebrated portrait of Plato, sculptured in his time, 
which remained, perhaps exclusively, the model from which all the 
later copies were derived. M. Helbig has justly remarked that the 
disposition of the hair and beard in the replicas can be paralleled by 
specimens of Attic sepulchral ste/ai belonging to the Iv century B. Cc. 
We know from Olympiodoros (Life of Plato), that images of Plato 
were set up in many places, wavtayod avaxeiyevat, and Visconti" had 
already expressed the belief, which seems to be shared by M. Helbig, 
that the original of those portraits was the bronze statue made by 
Silanion,” which was perhaps afterwards transferred to Constantinople, 
where Christodoros describes a bronze statue of Plato” in the public 
gymnasium of Zeuxippos. 

The chief texts relating to Plato’s physical appearance have been 
carefully collected by M. Helbig: I will only add one of Olympio- 
doros, which has already been quoted by Visconti. The name or rather 
the surname [T\dr@yv, involving the idea of breadth, had been differ- 
ently explained in ancient times: Neanthes thought it alluded to the 
breadth of his forehead, while others explained it by his broad chest, 
or even by his broad eloquence."* Olympiodoros, adopting the first 
two explanations, writes: "ExA70n obras 81a popia Tod 
tos éyew wAaTUTAaTa, TO Te oTépvoY Kal TO wéTwTOV, ws Trav- 
ai dvaxeipevat eixdves pawopevar. This passage 
is important in so far as it is inspired by the knowledge of many 
authentic portraits of Plato that Olympiodoros had the opportunity 
of examining. Now, the breadth of the forehead, a characteristic of 
profound thought and sublime intelligence, is a remarkable feature of 


® Borrart, Museum Capitolinum, 1, pl. 67. 

10 J monumenti del Museo Torlonia riprodotti con la fototipia, Roma, 1884, pl. xu. 
Tconographie grecque, 1, p. 173. LAErt., m1. 25. 

CHRISTOD., “Exgpac., v. 97. LAERT., 111. 4. 
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the Smyrna head, where it is perhaps more strikingly marked than in 
any other of the replicas. 

The ancient writers have also dwelt on the stern and somewhat 
gloomy expression of Plato’s countenance. Three verses of a comedy 
by Amphis, a contemporary of Plato, are thus quoted by Diogenes: ~ 

@s ovdév povor, 
emnpKas TAs ddpis. 

This description perfectly agrees with the bust from Smyrna. M. 
Helbig thinks the word xoydias is corrupt, and writes: Das Wort 
Koxrias ist offenbar verdorben, da die Schnecke keine Augenbrauen hat 
und somit ausser Stande ist dieselben emporzuziehen. I confess that I 
cannot share M. Helbig’s opinion on this point. The word xoydias 
seems, on the contrary, quite correct and even ingenious: but the 
comparison is not—for it would be simply ridiculous—between Plato 
and a snail. The poet compares with the spiral of the snail’s back 
the winding eyebrows of the philosopher, a likeness which may be 
perfectly understood by throwing a glance on the plate annexed to this 
article. By asimilar metaphor, a winding staircase was called cochlea, 
and the name xoydias was also applied to the sinuosities of the human 

Although the reverse of the Smyrna head is much injured, it seems 
certain that it belonged to a double hermes, and it was probably associ- 
ated with a portrait of Sokrates. A double hermes of Sokrates and 
Plato was recently found at Chiusi,” but is still inedited. A hermes 
in the Polytechnikon at Athens, also inedited, is thought by M. Helbig 
to represent Plato and Pythagoras, a supposition which I am not able 
to control. 

As the finder or the purchaser of a work of art is allowed a certain 
amount of partiality toward his discovery, I will finish this note by 
expressing the opinion that the Smyrna Plato, although of late work- 
manship, is perhaps the most characteristic specimen in the series of 
sculptures which may claim the noble label TAATQN, and remind the 
reader that it is the first, and as yet only one, which has been undoubt- 


edly discovered on Hellenic soil. 
SaLomon REINACH. 


Saint-Germain en Laye, France. 


®Diog. LAERT., 111. 28; MEINEKE, Fragm. comic. graec., 111, p. 205. 
6 Cf, Thesaurus, s. v. 
17HELBIG, Bullettino dell’ Inst., 1879, p. 232; Jahrbuch, 1886, p. 75. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHERN PHRYGIA AND THE 
BORDER LANDS.” 


[Pvares II, III.) 


II. 


D. THE PHRYGO-PISIDIAN FRONTIER. 


This frontier appears to have been the watershed on the north side 
of the Lysis. I have proved that the whole territory north of the 
watershed was Asian and Phrygian, and I have now to show that as 
soon as we cross it we are in Pisidian territory. 

In discussing the boundary, it is necessary to essay the hard task 
of placing the cities of Pisidia. As usual, we start from the list of 
Hierokles. I have elsewhere proved® that the division of Pamphylia 
into Prima and Secunda is older than Hierokles. The accompanying 
Table gives a comparison of the most important lists of cities in Pam- 
phylia Secunda, arranged according to the order of Hierokles. The 
date of the various Notitiae must be determined approximately, in order 
to draw any historical inferences from the variations between them. 
Parthey claims to have arranged them in chronological order ; he gives 
no reasons, but is, I presume, guided by the age of the Mss. : his arrange- 
ment does not agree with the evidence of the documents. In the No- 
titiae the bishoprics are arranged according to a fixed order : as changes 
were made in the order, they are inserted, but there are many cases 
in which both the new order and the old exist side by side in the same 
document: hence, different parts of the same Notitia may point to differ- 
ent dates. If we look at the order of dignity in the list of metropolitans 
and archbishops, the Notitiae must be arranged as follows :* Not. VIZ is 
older than the Schism (857 a. D.), but only a few years. Not. J, VIII, IX 
belong to the time of Photios (857-86 a.p.). Of these, Not. I gives 
an order of dignity for the metropolitans which is in some points earlier 
than vil-Ix.™ Not. III, X give the order of dignity as settled by Leo 


(*) Continued from vol. 111, p. 368. 8 Mittheil. Athen., 1886, p. 345. 
31 give here the results of a still incomplete study of the Notitiae. 
“The note at the end of Not. I gives a date, 883 a. p. (which is probably correct), 
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HIEROKLES. COINS. PTOLEMY. 
1. PERGA 1. Iépyy TTEPF AIQN Perge Pam. Pergae Perg 
2. SILLYON 2. SvAAaov ZIAAYEQN Silouon Pam. Sillyi Silly 
3. MAGYDOS 3. Mayvdos MATYAEQN Magydos Pam. Magydi — 
4. ATTALEIA 4. *Arradia ATTAAEQN Attaleia Pam. 
5. DEMOS OLBIANORUM 5. OtidAapBos Olbia Pam. — 
6. TREBENNA 6. Tpéreva TPEBENNATQN Trebendai Lyciae —— Treb 
7. DIKITANAURA? 7. Kavavpa 
TERMESSOS JOVIA ET| 8. ‘IoBia TEPMH22EQN T Cab Termessi et Eudociadis et Tern 
EUDOCIAS 9. @cpperads xai Evdoxia TQNMEIZONQN biae Eud 
9. DEMOS PERMINODEON| 10. Mevderéw Menedemion Cab. 
10. POGLA 11. TTQFAEQN Pogla Cab. Puglorum Poug 
il. ANDEDA 12. Sida ANAHAEQN 
12. BERBE (OQUERBE) 13. BepBy OYEPBIANQN Ouranopolis Cab. — 
13. ISINDA ISINAEQNIQNQN Pisinda Cab. Isindorum 
LAGBE (et alia . Muwdia . —. 
4. { choria Milyadica) { 16, Xwpia Mrvadexd AATBHNQN Milyas Cab. 
16, OLBASA 17. "OABaca OLBASENORVM Olbasa Pis. — Had: 
16. PALAIAPOLIS 18. TTAAEOTTOAEITQN —— Palai 
17. LYSINIA 19. Avoyvapa AYZINIEQN Lysinia Phryg. Pis. Lysinaiorum Lysir 
18. KOMAMA 20. Kopava COMAMENORVM Commacon Pis. Coma 
19. KOLBASA 21. KoABaca KOABACCEQN Cormasa Phryg. Pis. Corbasa Cab. 
20. KREMNA 22. Kpéipva KPHMNEQN Cremna Col. Pis. 
PANEMOUTEICHOS 23. reixos TTANEMOYTEIXITQN)| Cretopolis Cab. Panemutichi Pane: 
21.) quod et KRETOPOLIS 
22. ARIASSOS 24. "Apuderros APIACCEQN Ariassos Cab. Ariassi Arias 
MAXIMIANOPOLIS { 25. Maxi 
23.) ORMELENSIUM 26. Magyuavovrddews| ——— 
24. REGIO SALAMARA 27. “PeynoaAdpapa (Terti 
25. | 28. AcwoBpapa Orbanassa Pis? (Terti 
26. KODROULA 29. KodpovAa KOAPOYAEQN -Codrulorum Codro 
27. ISBA 30. Acuovoia 
31. dypov SaBadv 
28. PEDNELISSOS 32. TTEANHAISSEQN Pednelissos Peller 
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EPIST. AD LEONEM, : COUNCILS, 
A. p. 458. NOTITIAE VU, VIII. NOTITIAE I, IX. NOTITIA III. NOTITIAE X, XIII. A. D. 325, 381, 431, 536. 
Perga 1. Tépyys 1. Iépyys 1. Perge 
Sillyon 19. SvAdiov SvAdwov SvAdiov Sillyon 
3. Mayvdou 3. Mayvdou 3. Mapvdov 3. Mapvdov Magydos 
2. *Aradias. "Aryadeias 2. ’ArraXeias 2. "Arradeias 2. *Arradeias | Attalia 
Trebenna 19. TlepBatvwv. MepBévov | 19. MepBiavwv 17. 19. 
13. Acxyravarpou 13. Bpwv 12. 13. 
Acxcrava Bpwv K:ravvavipas *Adcias Tavavpwr 
Termessus 5. TeAunood. 5. 5. TeApuvorod 5. Termessos et Eudocias 
Eudoxia 4. Evdogados. Etdoxcados Evdoxcados 4. Evdoxcados 4. Evdoxiados 
(Tertia) (Pamphylia Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) 
Pougla 14. TlovyAwv 15. TlovyAwv 13. TlovyAwv 15. TlovyAwy —— 
17. Savdidwv 17. Savddwv 15. Savdidsov 17. Savdidov. Kavdidov 
18. Bapacis. BapBys 1%. BapBys 16. BapBys 18. BapBys Kyrbensis. Barbitanus 
6. Sivdov. 6. “Ietivdou 6. "Iaivdov 6. “Ioivdou Isinda 
8. Aayjvev. Aayivev 8. Aayivev 18. Aayivev 8. Aayivey 
Hadrianopolis 15. 16. 14. 16. Adriane 
Palaiapolis 9. 9. 19. TlaAaovrdAews 9. TlaAaovrdAews Palaiopolis 
"Adepod *AXeepod. “AXevpod 
Lysinia (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) Lysinia 
Comana (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) Commacon 
(Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) Colbasa 
10. Kpnpvod 10. Kpnpvod. Kpnyvav 8. 10. Kpnpvov 
Panemouteichos (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) Panemouteichos 
Ariassos 14. "Apiacaod. "Apyoacod| 14. 10. 14. Ariassos 
Maximianopolis { 7. 7. 7. { 7. { Maximianopolis 
(Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) 
(Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) (Tertia) —_— 
Codroula 11. KovdpovAwv 11. KopvddAwv Sa 11. AopddrAwv 
KopvdadAAov { KopvdadAov 9. Kop BpvddAwy 
(Pamphylia Prima) (Prima) (Prima) (Prima) 
Pellensis 12. 11. 12. 12. Teprevnocod Pentenessensis 
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the Wise (886-911). Not. XIII gives the order of dignity as settled 
by Andronikos Palaiologos (1282-1328). 

If, however, we look at the lists of bishops subordinate to the various 
metropolitans,® the Notitiae fall into two sharply distinguished classes, 
I, VU, VII, IX, and II, X, XT. In several provinces, VII, VIII, IX re- 
semble each other more than J, while 77, X, XI// are almost always very 
intimately related to each other: there are therefore, in general, three 
classes, VII, VIII, IX; I; and II/, X, XII; but in Pamphylia Secunda 
Vil and VIII are closer, and IX and I form the second class, though 
the differences of the Notitiae in this province are exceedingly slight. 
There can be no question that V/J is the oldest Notitia, and 117, X, XIIT 
the latest. As to the exact period to which the lists of Pamphylia 
Secunda belong, those of I//, X, XII/ are not earlier than A. D. 1084, 
when Attaleia became metropolis of the province; J is dated 883; 
and VII is probably about 850. 

In the Table, I have tacitly corrected some errors in the Notitiae, 
which are, as I think, due to the transcribers: I have, however, allowed 
all the errors of spelling and accent to remain. In Not. VII, Magydos 
is omitted by accident, and Dikitanaura transferred from 13 to 16. 
In Not. VIII, Pogla is accidentally omitted. In Not. x, which is 
almost identical with Not. J, Sillyon is repeated as No. 19, on the ana- 
logy of VIZ, VII, where it has that place. In Not. 1/7, the order varies 
considerably from all other Notitiae: the reason is probably an error 
of the scribe, though it may possibly be a real change made in the order 
of dignity. So the order of dignity in Phrygia Salutaris was entirely 
changed. In the Councils later than 536 A. D., hardly any bishops of 
Pamphylia appear: this probably shows a decline in the civilization 
and the importance of the provinces. Examination of the several bish- 
oprics proves that this decline was far more serious and early in Pam- 

phylia than in the northern provinces. 

Hierokles enumerates first the cities of the coastland of Pamphylia 
proper, then the cities in the valley of the Tauros (Istanoz Su). With 
the next two names, Muwdia and Xwpia Midrvadixa, he passes to the 
hilly country between the Tauros and the Lysis. Muqéia is obviously 
a false form : I consider it a dittography of MiAvadced, and find Lagbe 


and a remark about the order of dignity, which is false (comp. Not. IT with its intro- 


ductory note). 
**T give here the result of an examination strictly confined to the Anatolian 


provinces. 
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(whose site is well known) summed up with some other small hill- 
towns ® as Xwpia MiAvadixd. Hierokles then goes down the course 
of the Lysis with the names Olbasa, Palaiapolis, Lysinia, and thence 
passes southeast and east to Komama, Kolbasa,” Kremna, and Pane- 
mouteichos. So far, the enumeration is perfectly regular, but, as in 
several other cases in Hierokles, the end of his list gives outlying towns 
in a less regular order. The northwest frontier has been omitted, and 
here we find Ariassos, Maximianopolis with the dittography Ktéma 
Maximianoupoleos, Regesalamara and Limobrama. Finally, we have 
the three towns on the east frontier, Kodroula, Isba, and Pednelissos. 

D. I-4. PERGA and SILLYON are united in one bishopric from Not. 
I, IX onwards : this entry has not yet been made in Not. VII, VIII, from 
which we may conclude that the union took place about 950-80. It 
was caused by the gradual desolation and desertion of the cities : a pro- 
cess which was completed in A. D. 1084, when ATTALEIA was made a 
metropolis. Considering the state of the Empire in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it is probable that all other bishops of the province were merely 
historical survivals. Yet, if we accepted the Notitiae literally, we should 
believe that Perga was still the metropolis of a province, and that At- 
taleia became an independent bishopric. Only Not. IV gives the true 
state of affairs: 6 XvAaiov ds Kal [lépyns réyerar, av od viv o 
*ArraXias. SIDE also, metropolis of Pamphylia Prima, seems to have 
sunk into decay not much later. After being degraded from tenth to 
thirteenth in the list of metropoleis, in order to make room for Phila- 
delpheia (1283-1321), it entirely disappeared from the order of Andro- 
nikos Palaiologos Junior (1328-41), and its rank in the order of dignity 
was given to Monembasia, as metropolis of the entire Peloponnesos. 

D. 6. The site of OLBIA is fixed by a passage of Strabo (p. 666). In 
Hierokles, Arjywou OvAcapBov seems to be a corruption: and, if we 
read Anyov or the geographical order is pre- 
served. Olbia is not mentioned in the Notitiae: it must have been 
incorporated under Attaleia. 

D. 6,7. DIKITANAURA (the correct form is doubtful) and TREBENNA. 
On these, see my remarks in Mittheil. Athen., 1886. 

D.8. The name ‘lofia is, I think, a mere epithet of TERMESSOS, 
dating from the time of Diocletianus Jovius: in earlier ecclesiastical 


*6 One lies beside Tashkessé, close to the sources of the Kolobatos. 
*’ The similarity of the first syllables has perhaps caused a transposition of the 
first two names. 
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documents the phrase Tepynocod Evdoxiddos 

*IoBias led to the false form in Hierokles: the city boasted of the 

double title Jovia et Eudocias. It is true that Termessos and Eudocias 

are distinguished in all the Notitiae and in the signatures to the Epis- 

' tola ad Leonem Imperatorem: but they always occur side by side, and 

I believe the distinction to arise from an error of the scribe. The 

legend HTOKATTOYCE XOYCA on coins of Termessos, should be ex- 

plained, I think, ro’ the city boasted of possessing 

370 gardens or country estates. Such gardens, baghtche, often exist 

at the present day in numbers, even at a considerable distance from the 
town to which they belong. 

D. 9. The people PERMINODEIS. To the five published inscriptions 

from the Hieron of Apollon Perminodension (Mittheil., 1886, A. H.S., 

23), I have to add the following : all are roughly scratched on the rocks : 


(6) MACiKAI Kidpa)uas 
lOYAIC 
ATTOA®W *AmoX(A)o- 
NITTATPI ve 
N v 
(7) FAIOCOII O... 
OCEYrFENIQ os Evyeviou 
YiTTEPC ol wtn- 
\ NOIr pias? 
EYXHN® 
(8) YTEPYIOYC@ trép viod Lw- 
CIA@PO/// ovdapov. 
This inscription is complete except the final letter. 
Beside these, such fragments as the following were abundant : 
(9) E€YXHN 
ATTOAA® 
NI ve 
(10) A 
TTOAAQ ve 
XHN ev |ynv. 
(11) E€YXHN evynv 


83, TTE liée, as a large TT and small €. 
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D. 10. POGLA is usually called Pougla in Byzantine times: the 
modern name is Fougla or Foulla (with the first / distinctly guttural). 
Its inscriptions are (1) C. I. G., 4367 d ;® (2) Mittheil. Athen., p. 337 ; 
(3) C.1. G., 4367f; and A.H.S., No.41; (4) A.H.S., 39; (5) A. H.S., 
40; (6) was copied by me in 1884: 
/HIN MAK AIOMH////// [} 6 
ETEIMHCENSETITIMIANAP éreiunoev Lemripiav ‘Ap- 
MA2TANTHVA=IOAOlONAH pactav Thy 
MIOYPFONTENOYSAAMTIPOY = oupyor yévous 
5 KAIENAOZOYKAITOYTTPQTE xai évdokou rod v- 

ONTOSTTAPHMEINTOYTIATPO ovtos rap’ rod 
AYTHZEPMEOYATTEOYSME adrijs ‘Eppéou ’Arréous pe- 
TAKAIETEPQNQNTTAPECXE Ta Kal érépwy t- 
TOTHTTOAEIKATAAITIONTOS ro TH 

10 AEKAIEISAIANOMASTH eis Svavopas TH 


IEPABOYAHKAITHEKAHLC iepa Kal TH éx(«)Ano[i- 
A®KAIAYTHHAPMAS a Kai ‘Apydao- 
TAYTTEPQNE¢IAOTEIMH ta wy 


caro iép Snusoupyias 
15 edvoias Evexev Tijs eis THY 

TTATPIAA 

(7) Is published C. J. G., 4367 e and g., which are two parts of one 
text. As Schénborn’s copy is incomplete and not wholly accurate, and 
as the text is badly interpreted by Franz, I add it in full : 


| EYXPOMIOY | 
| APXIEPEAKAI | 


\ AFQNOGETHNTQNCEBACTQNAYPAPTEI / 
MIANONAIAITPIANONAPTEIMANKAIAYP 
APTEMEINTPOIAOYTPOKONAOYEPMAIOYAHMI 
APIANTACANECTHSANAYPPAONT EINOCKAI 
APTEIMAEOKAIEPMAIOLCOIYIOAYTQN 


® ZOYEIMOY, the reading of Schénborn is correct, and should not be altered 
to get a Greek name Swreiuov. 
or A® uncertain: more probably A, 
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"Evxpopiov.” 

[8]o[ypar]:, dpyvepéa wal 

ayavobérny tav XeBactav, Avp. Apre- 

puavov Aviitpiavoy cal Adp. 

Tpoirov Tpoxovdou “Epyaiou dnuc- 

oupynoavtas Kal xticavras Kal Tas NovTas 

apyas Kal Nevtoupyias TeMécavTas 

aKorovOws Tois ndicpacw * Tods av- 

Spidvtas avéotnoay Aovyeivos 

*Apteivas 6 xal ‘Eppaios oi viol 

Dilitrianos and Artemeis are the same pair who are mentioned in 

No. 2: «ticavras implies that they had founded some benefaction for 
the State, and acquired the title of xrucrai. In No. 2, Dilitrianos is 
said to be son of Arteimas, archiereus and ktistes. In No. 3, we have 
the same Aur. Arteimianos Dilitrianos Arteimas with a wife, Aur. Har- 
masta Tertia, whose date is fixed by her being priestess of Hera the 
Empress, i. e., Julia Domna (cp. A. H.S., No. 12). Unless, therefore, 
there were two persons, father and son, each named Aur. Arteimianos 
Dilitrianos Arteimas (of whom one is mentioned as father of Longeinos 
and Arteimas Hermaios, the other as son of Arteimas the high-priest), 
which seems highly improbable, Dilitrianos must have had two wives, 
Aur. Harmasta and Aur. Artemeis. If we connect Septimia Har- 
masta (No. 6) with Harmasta Tertia by an intermediate Harmasta 
Secunda, and identify the double Arteimas and Hermaios, who appear 
as contemporaries, the genealogy of this family is as follows: 


Attes 
Hermaios 
| | 
Artemeés Septimia Harmasta Trokondas 
Medon Harmasta Secunda Arteimas Troilos 


Aur. Harmasta Tertia = Aur. Arteimianos Dilitrianos Arteimas= Aur. Artemeis 
priestess of Julia Domna, ¢. 210 a. p. 


Aur. 
Hermaios 
In the following inscription (No. 8) there occurs Hermaios, son of 
Arteimas and grandson of Trokondas: he must be a brother of Dili- 
trianos, and his son Attes was honored with a statue about A. pD. 280: 


™ This word seems to have stood isolated in the middle of the line. The stone is 
injured on left, but complete on right, in this line. 
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(8) Copied by me in 1884: 

[4 Bours) 6 
ETEIMHCEN ATTHNEPMAI éreiunoev “Arrny ‘Epyai- 
OYAPTEIMOYTPOKONAOY ov ’Apteipou Tpoxdvdouv 
ANAPAT ENOYSAPXIEPATI dvdpa yévous apxiepatt- 
KOYKAIAEKATIPQTIKOYATT Sexarrpwrixod an[d 


TTPOF ONQN@IAOTTATPE mpoyovev piromarpe- 
QNKAI@IAOTEIMONTON wv Kal diroreipev Tov 
AEANAPIANTAANESTH avipiavta avéorn- 
=ENEPMAIOSZATTHEPMAI cev” Eppaios “Atrn “Eppai- 
OYAPTEIMOYOYIOZAY ov ’Aprteipou vids av- 
TOYMNEIASXAPIN Tov pveias 
(9) Copied by me in 1884: 
AYPEPMEOCOKE Adp. “Epp(at)os 
AHMAPXOCKAI Anpapyxos Kal 
AYPEPMIANOCAN Adp. “Epysavos 
TQNIANOCAFQ Twviaves, ayw- 
NICAMENOIENAO 
////CNEIKHEANTES Ew|s, vecxnoavtes 
KAIZSYETEGENTES Kal 
TTAIAQNTTANKPA Taidwy TavKpa- 
AFQNOSTTE tiov | ayavos te[v- 
IKOY TaeTnp 


The form cvereOévtes is due to a confusion between cuvrebévtes 
and cvotabértes. 

The high-priest of the Emperors, as dywvo@érns, celebrated a pen- 
teteric festival and games: the office of high-priest therefore lasted 
probably four years. It is probable that the high-priest was an official 
of the province of Pamphylia, who celebrated a penteteric festival of 
the province, and who is mentioned, in inscriptions of Attaleia, as 
apxvepeds Tav LeBacrav Kal dywvobéTns TOV 
a@yevev,” and who is identical with the official called TlaugurAcdpyns, 
as the Apyvepeds THs ‘Acias is with the’ Acvapyns. These inscriptions 
show that the chief magistrate of Pogla was the eponymous archon ; and 
that there were also a demiourgos, a dekaprotos, etc. Beside the cultus 


72See the inscr. published by me Bull. Corr. Hell., 1883, pp. 263-5; also 1886, p. 
150. It is of course possible that the aépx:epeds is a priest of a local cultus of the 
Emperors, but I think the view in the text is more probable. 
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of the Emperor, with its dpyvepeds and adpyrépeca, there was in the city 
a priestess of the Empress Hera (Julia Domna), a priest of Zeus Megis- 
tos, a priest of the Good Fortune of the Emperors. 

The names at Pogla show a close analogy to those of Termessos. 
I give the name ‘Apydora with Franz, rather than” Apyaota with 
Lebas-Wadd., 1206. I have preferred the nominatives "Arréns of 
genit. Arréous, Aptepéns of gen. Apreuéous, Teatrréns of gen. Tearré- 
ous, on the analogy of “Hpaxdéous (C. I. G., 4366) Tepexréous G., 
4366d), rather than Teatrevs as Lebas-Wadd., 1210: perhaps ’Arris, 
Teatrijs would be still more accurate. 


(10) Copied by me in 1884: broken right and left : 
MANIKONMEPICTONAPXIEPEA 
TEPAKACTP@N HBOYAHK 
[M. Avtwveivor, x.7.r. Tep Méyioror, apyvepéa 
[méyeorov, «.7.r. Kal lovriav pn |répa 
Sijpos]. 
(11) Copied by me in 1884: broken on left : 
AYTOKPATOPQN 
YAIASAOMNH2SEBASTQN 
AQN 
cwrnpias [A. Lertipiov x«.7.r. Kal M. 
Adpnriov x.7.r. kal “lo]udias [untpos otpa- 
torre |dwv. 
(12) On astone in a cemetery between Zivint and Pogla: this stone 
is nearer Pogla than any other site, but may perhaps belong to Ouerbe : 
AYTOKPATOPAKAISAPATPAIANON Adroxparopa Kaicapa Tpaavov 
AAPIANONOAYMTTIONSEBASTON *Adpcavdv LeBacrdv 
‘Ocaels piroxaicap 
KAIPIAOTTATPIZATTO\ OF ONQN kai piroratpis aro [rp joyover 
6 81a Biov iepeds iSlov 


(13) Copied by me in 1884: 


AXIAAEY 
ACKAHTTIAAOY 
ATPOEZ@NI [é 
AYT@KATEC auT@ Katéo- 
HCETOANT |noe 70 avy[ei- 
IOYASSA ov ond ]a 


AOz Sos? 
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(14) Copied by me in 1884: on the basis of a small column, much 
broken : 


NTON CAPONAIACTEO NOYO- 
UYAY TOY + 


wis 


\ 


Tov dia Xre[ ha |vov [vi]od?? avdrod. 
D. 1, ANDEDA is still called Andia. Inscriptions (1) and (2) in 
Mittheil. Athen., 1886, p. 337-8; (3) C. I. G., 4367h; (4) A. H.S., 38. 


(5) on a fragment of entablature (broken right and left) from a 


heroén : 
AIAXAIAHTHIYNAIKIKAITOISIAI 


M. xatecxevacev éavt@ xai “lov|Aia TF 
. 


yuvaixi Kai trois idi[ou Téxvors. 


(6) Smith-Ramsay, 1884: 


ETEIMHSEN éreinoev 
M ONAEAETA M. avec lov Adreya 
[pirorecpov Kai] pido- 
[watpw aperis Everer]. 


Lelex and Chlide are honored also in inscriptions of Ouerbe (1) and 
« (2). Andia and Ouerbe were neighboring cities, and the same rich 
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family was connected with both. M. Plankios Kornelianos Gaios 

[ Andeda (2)] officiated as high-priest of the Emperors for both Andeda 

and Ouerbe: this suggests that the cities of the province were obliged 

to find in rotation some one to fill that honorable but expensive office. 
(7) Copied by me in 1884: 


IOAYPAT PITTI 

KAIAONTOYE=YTT 

CXECEWCTOYTTATT 


TTOYAYT@NAONTO\ 


AYP 
KACCIANOCE PMI 
ANOCNEIKHCAC 
TTAIA@NTTAAHN 
ENAOZWCATTIT® 
TOC MECOAABH 


avate |Oév[ ra 

Avp. 
kal Aovyou é& ir[o- 
TOD TaT- 
mov autav Aovyou 
Avp. 

Kacovavos 
avos vercknoas 
Taid@v Tadnv 
évd0Ews 

Tos cas 


A wealthy Termessian family also bore the name Agrippa (C. I. G., 


4366 a, ¢, e,f). 


(8) Copied by me in 1884; 


AYPHAAICKE Ké 
MAPKIAKAA Mapxia 
AIMAXQY1IQ vio 
MNHM xdpev. 


D. 12. OUERBE.—To the remarks under Andeda, and the three in- 
scriptions, A. H.S., 254, I have only to add the following epitaph, 
which I copied in 1884 in a garden near Zivint : 

IOYAIONANGHAONA 
ZEKOYNAA H YMAY 
TOY MN-MECXAPIN 


“AvOndova 
Lexodvda av- 
TOD 


D. 13. ISINDA (See Mittheil. Athen., 1886).—The modern name Ista- 
noz is probably eis ra Stevd. The name occurs twice in my knowledge: 
six hours west of Angora is a village Istanoz. In both cases a river 
flows through a narrow gap between two rocky hills. To the two 
inscriptions published by A. H. Smith, I have only to add a few letters 
on a fragment of entablature : 
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D. 14. LAGBE, LAGOUE, or LAGOE, is fixed at Ali Fachreddin Yaila 
by two inscriptions. The first (Spratt and Forbes, 1, p. 250; and 
Lebas-Wadd., 1211), AayBéwv [Mntpi] AayBnvi edynv,” was 
found at Manni, a village a little south of the site. The second was 
found at the actual site engraved on the side of a rock-tomb (text 
below, No. 2). Lagbe never occurs in Byzantine lists: but in all 
the Notitiae we have o Aayivwr (émicxoros). A city Lagina is inad- 
missible: comparing such false forms as 6 Bprdvwv, 6 Korwvns,” we 
see that 6 Aaynvev or 6 Aayynror is the correct form, either with 
assimilation of y8, or through a form Aayonvéy. Hierokles, as we 
saw, includes Lagbe with the other villages of the district, which were 
under the same bishop, in the title ywpia Mirvadixd. 

The obvious inference, that Lagbe is Livy’s Lagon, has been drawn 
both by Prof. Kiepert and by M. Waddington: the former writes the 
name Lagoe, the latter Lagbe ; both may be correct.” Polybios may 
have used the form Aayon or Aawyovn to represent the Pisidian name; 
and the text of Livy ought to be Lagoen. It is also possible that 
AdyBos or Ady§ov is the proper form, and that the text of Livy should 
read Lagbon. 

A coin mentioned by M. Waddington reads AAT BHNQN.” 

(2) A. H.S., 34: ona rock-tomb at Lagbe (Smith-Ramsay 1884) : 


AYPMHNICMACAN Adp. Mis Macav- 
TOCKOAITTIOYAAL BOY tos Kodurov AdyBov (? evs ?) 
KATECKEYACENTHNC® THY 

SETH YNEKIAYTOY TH yuvert adrod 
AYPAPTE MEIKE Adp. ’Aprepel x2 [76 
TEKN@MO YPAI réxvm po[u Alup. Ai[o- 
ECTEETEPONTIT éote érepov 
ETTIBAAEETTIATTIO €EICI émtBanre, ér(e)i 


73M. WADDINGTON prints it as two fragments of one inscription; it seems, however, 
to require only Mnrpi or @e@ to make it complete. 

™Bpia and KoAdédn are the cities: hence the correct expressions are 
KoAonvar. 

7 It is quite common to find B in later coins and inscriptions take the place of Y 
or OY in earlier. Lagbe is omitted from the lists in Heap, Hist. Num. 

76 Lesas-Wapp., 1211. Omitted by Heap, Hist. Num. 
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To (ep Tapio [Snvapia 
AYPKPATE POCMHNIAOCKO Aup. Kpatepos Ko- 

|| @ NOCKATECK EN ]wvos 
THN C @ MATOBHKHNEAY THY cwpaToOnkny éav- 
T@Z@NKAITHIFYNAIKIAY Cav Kal TH yuvacki avd- 
TOYAYPAPTEMEIKAITOICTE rod Adp. ’Aptepet Kai 
KNOIC MOYAYPTPOKONAA kvois wou Avp. Tpoxdvéda 
KAIEPMAIMKAIKPATEPWETE xai ‘Eppaiw xai Kpartepa, éré- 
PWAEOYAENIEZONECTAIE po ovdevi é- 
TTICE NENKAITTT@MAETTELY TT@pa 
TTOKEICE TETTPOCTEIMOY TOKELETE TPOTTEL 


KAITHKIBYPAT@NTIOAEIX’A® xal KiBupatav (Snvdpia) ag’ 


KAITWKATATOTIONMICE® Kal TO KaTa TOTOY 


Two districts of this province are entitled Kabalis and Milyas. 
. Kabalis immediately adjoins Phrygia on the south : it was usually con- 
sidered a district of Pisidia, but, under the Roman Empire, Pisidia 
ceases to exist politically and Kabalis was part of the province Galatia 
under Augustus and the early emperors. It was transferred to the 
province Lycia-Pamphylia, probably at the constitution of that prov- 
ince by Vespasian (perhaps the year 71 A. D.). From this time onwards 
till the provinces were replaced by Themes, Phrygia and Pamphylia 
adjoined ea¢h other. South and southeast of Kabalis is the district 
Milyas. In Livy xxxvitt. 15 it is distinctly implied that Milyas 
forms part of Pamphylia, but it is probable that this arises merely 
from Livy’s loose language and his ignorance of the country. Strabo 
(p. 666) considers Milyas part of Pisidia.” The towns of Milyas are 
almost all fixed by epigraphic evidence, and this furnishes a firm basis 
for the topography of Pamphylia Secunda. In Kabalis, which is 
almost unknown to history, we have hardly any literary evidence to 
help in placing the ancient names ; and the inscriptions give very little 
topographical information. 

D. 15. OLBASA was discovered by Schénborn, and again described by 
MM. Duchesne and Collignon. Its situation and remains mark it as 
the chief city of the valley, and it was certainly in existence under 


7 Cities of Milyas are Isinda, Lagbe, Ouerbe, Pogla, Andeda, Komama, Kremna, 
Kodroula? Kretopolis? Cities of Kabalis, Olbasa, Ariassos, Palaiapolis, Lysinia, 
Kolbasa; the tribe Ormeleis belongs to Kabalis, the tribe Perminodeis to Milyas. 
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the Byzantine Empire: but, except in Hierokles, it is mentioned in 
no Byzantine list. Every other town in Pamphylia of the slightest 
importance occurs in the Council-lists of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and it is inconceivable that Olbasa should be omitted : in the Notitiae 
also Olbasa fails. The explanation must be that it occurs under some 
other name. A bishopric Adriane occurs in all the Notitiae and in 
several Council-lists: from its frequent occurrence it must have been 
a place of some importance, and cannot therefore be identified with 
such obscure places as Tymbrianasa or Regio Salamara. It is also 
impossible to identify it with Komama, Kolbasa, Kremna, because 
these occur in the same list with it. Adriane occurs in the lists of the 
fifth century, and must therefore be expected in Hierokles: it is not, 
however, mentioned by him, but does recur in later lists. There is no 
possible course, in my judgment, except to identify Adriane with Ol- 
basa. All difficulties then disappear, except the absence of the title 
Adriane in all early documents. If the name commemorated the em- 
peror Hadrian, it could hardly have been omitted on coins. A similar 
example occurs in Kilikia: Eirenopolis bears the title Neronias in 
some ecclesiastical documents, but never on coins. The explanation 
is probably the same in both cases: some saint or bishop was com- 
memorated, and not the Roman emperor. In this neighborhood, I 
observe two other examples of the same process: Maximianopolis 
must have been named after Stephen, and Adada after Elias. These 
popular names have lasted to the present day as Tefenni and Ilyas or 
Elyes. 

Besides the inscriptions of Schénborn, Duchesne, Collignon (the 
Latin ones in Ephem. Epigr., tv, 47-50; v, 1359-63) and A. H. S., 
No. 31, I have to add the following, from the ancient site : 


AIKINNIASTTPISKIA Acxwvias Upirnir- 
AHZIEPEIAZAIOSKATT Ans lepeias Kar[ero- 

HPA “Hpas 
TONANAPIANTAHBO tov avdpiavta Bo- 

TTAPEAYTH2 tap’ éavrijs 
~HNZHNOSSEIEPEIAN (sic) Thv Znvos eiépevav 
pirn tratpis évOade Teiuns 
otnoato 
MNHMOZSYNHSENE 

KEN Kev. 
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D. 16. PALAIAPOLIS is placed by Hierokles between Olbasa and 
Lysinia. In this situation there are numerous traces of ancient life, 
but especially at Akche Euren and Ak Euren: probably villages or 
small towns existed beside both places. The names of both are given 
in Not. Episcop., X, XIII, 6 Frou (vv. Ul. 
’AXeepod, "AXevpov). According to the common practice in the later 
Notitiae, when population in a district was gradually changing its cen- 
tre, the two centres, the old and the new, are mentioned together. It is 
probable that Palaiapolis is Ak Euren in the open plain; while Alieros, 
far up the course of a tributary in a glen among the hills beside Akche 
Euren, became more important in the later time, when such retired 
and sheltered positions were more suitable to the troubled state of 
the country. A few coins of the third century after Christ, whose 
style points to this part of Asia Minor, bear the legend TTAAEOTTO- 
AEITQN. As no other city Palaiapolis in the southwest of Asia Minor 
is known, the coins must be attributed ™ to the Palaiapolis of the By- 
zantine Pamphylian lists. It is obvious, from the coins and remains, 
that the district was affected by the Graeco-Roman civilization only at 
a late period, and that city-organization of the Greek type, athletic 
games, and coinage begin at about the same time. To judge from the 
fourth inscription, the population during the second century were still 
dispersed xwpndov. 

The inscriptions of Palaiapolis are (1) and (2), Bull. Corr. Hell., 1, 
p. 337, at Kemer ; (3) copied by me in 1884 at Kemer: 


NANACMEN” KAE Ndvas Mev[e]«ré- 
OC” ENEKAHA os [M Jevexrg ’A- 
TTOAA@NI ov] [1 Ja- 
TP” AYTHCMI, tp[i] 
AC XAPIN as 
(4) At Ak Euren, in a fountain, copied by me in 1886 : 
First side: 
€TOYC BPPN Grous Bp’ pr’. 
( Tracery) wre ?] 
KAITQAHMQTQMA kal TS Ma- 
KPOTTEAEITQN KpoTrederT@v 


78 LONGPERIER attributes them to Gagai of Lykia, on the hypothesis that it bore 
the name Palaia Polis. 
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(Defaced relief ) 
TPQIAOCQPEAIQNOC 
OCAEIKAITATEICAT A 
6EINOYHIYNHAYTOY 
KAITPQIAOCAICKAIA 
[ABE INOCOCAEITATE 
KNAAYTQNEKTQNIAI 


Tpwiros 

xai Tartelis ’Aya- 

Oeivou yuvn avTod 

Tpwiros dis cai ’A- 

yabeivos ra ré- 

Kva avtav idi- 


QNKATACKEYACANTEC @v KaTacKevacavTes 


Second side (left) : 
Relief representing a horseman, to left, with radiated head ; the horse 
lifts the right forefoot ; garland beneath ; under the garland is the 
inscription : 
\PYCOKO HNTTAIANA Xpucoxo[ |nv Maraéva 
ONHYKOMO CTEKEAHTQ nvKxopos Anta 
HEAIONPAEGONTAAEAOY daéBovta 
///NONQKEANOIO: EIAE pévov @Kedvoto * 


ONANOPQTTOICINOIEN ov avOpwrrocw oi év- 
NAIE TAOYCIGC) Oade varetdovet 
CEAEYKOCKIBYP Léreveos KiBup[ov 
ETTOIE! 

Third side (back ; concealed in masonry) : 

( Relief’) 
BACIAH Bacirn- 
XPYCEOMI 
////NATTANTFEAAONTAB 7 |v po- 
toicw] boca Leds 


Fourth side (right ; concealed in masonry). 
At the mosque in Ak Euren there are also two defaced inscriptions, 
one beginning ATAGH TYXH. 

The double date 102 and 150 is remarkable : if the second is accord- 
ing to the Kibyratic era, A. D, 25, the first must be an era beginning 
A. D. 73, which is probably the time when Pamphylia was incor- 
porated by Vespasian in the new province Lycia-Pamphylia. The 
inscription then belongs to A. D. 175. The Maxpor [eSior is the nar- 
row plain along the Lysis below Olbasa: the district was, from its 
position, affected only at a comparatively late period by the Greco- 
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Roman civilization. The population collected in a city-centre and 
coined money in the third century. The word ’Ocaei is usually geni- 
tive of "Ocaeis, but, as Agathinos is obviously son of Troilos and Tateis, 
it would seem that here "Ocaei is an indeclinable name, and that the 
father was called Troilos Osaei, and the younger son Agatheinos Osaei.” 

(5) Near Akche Euren, on the site to which I have given the name 
Alieros, I copied the following on a fragment of the architrave of a 


herodn: 
MENNEALTPOKONAOYKAIMA 


ANECTHCANEAYT 
Mevvéas Tpoxovdov Ma[ pas? tod Seivos adtod] 
éavt[ois 

D. 17. LYSINIA—The situation of Lysinia is determined with an ac- 
curacy unusual among the towns of Kabalis by several conditions: first, 
it must be on (or close to) the river Lysis ; secondly, it must be near, 
but not actually on, the march of Manlius (see E); thirdly, it was an 
independent city coining money, and cannot therefore be near the mouth 
of the Lysis, as that district was not independent but merely part of 
the territory of Sagalassos throughout the Roman period. These con- 
ditions point to the site on the Lysis, with a bridge showing clear 
traces of Roman work over the river, in the country immediately above 
the Sagalassian territory Regio Salamara. One inscription only of 
Lysinia is known to me: I copied it at Elmajik (“Little Apple’’) in 
1886: 


IOYAIANAO Ao- 
MNANCE BAC pvav YeBac- 
THNMHTEPA THY, 
KACTP@N KaoTpov, 
HBOYAHKAI Kal 
OAHMOC Sijpos. 


The inscription shows that Lysinia was an organized city. From the 
situation of Elmajik the inscription might have come from Palaiapolis, 
but the natives declared that all remains in their village came from the 
ruins on the Lysis. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
University of Aberdeen, Old Aberdeen, Scotland. 


[To be concluded in next number.] 


7 Cp. Alexandros Tieiou, Men Tiamou, Men Pharnakou, efc.: see Journal Hellenic 
Studies, 1882. 
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ARCHAIC IONIC CAPITALS FOUND ON THE 
AKROPOLIS. 


Of the many architectural remains found upon the Akropolis during 
the recent excavations by the Greek Archswological Society, none are 
of more importance from an historical point of view than the fragments 
of Doric and Ionic capitals that have come to light. The depth at 
which they were found, the nature of the earth in which they lay, and 
all the circumstances of their discovery make it almost certain that the 
buildings or monuments to which they belonged were destroyed at the 
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Painted Capital lately found on fhe Acropolis. 


Fie. 2. 


time of the Persian invasion. Their forms and other characteristics, 
however, indicate that their origin was of a much earlier date. 

What makes them especially valuable is, that they supply material 
for filling up gaps in the history of the two Grecian orders, just as the 
lately-found archaic statues connect the sculpture of the best Greek 
period with that of the rude and barbaric time that preceded it. The 
fragments of the Doric order serve, indeed, to confirm ideas already 
sufficiently well established, rather than to suggest new views. The 
types of the Ionic order now unearthed are, on the other hand, both 
new and important. Archaic forms of capitals more or less resembling 
certain well-known Assyrian ornamentsare not infrequently represented 
upon ancient pottery, and these have seemed to confirm the theory of 
the Oriental origin of the Ionic order, first suggested by the Assyrian 
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sculptures. The capital discovered in 1882 upon Mt. Chigri in the 
Troad by Mr. J. T. Clarke and already described by him in this Jour- 
nal (vol. 11, pp. 1-20) seemed to confirm this view. No such example, 
however, had been found upon Greek soil until the present discoveries. 

By a comparison of the Chigri capital’ with the later examples, such 
as those of the temple of Nike Apteros, or of the internal columns of the 
Propylaia, the following marked differences are noticed. In the earlier 
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Pairited Capitat found onthe Alcropalis. 
Fig. 3. 


capital the volutes spring vertically from the shaft of the column : those 
of the later period are connected by an undulating horizontal band. 


1 The cut here given, from Mr. 
Clarke’s article on A proto-Ionic 
Capital, shows the block in its 
present condition, as found on 
Mt. Chigri. 
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The palmette ornament, which springs from the centre of the Chigri 
capital and forms one of its most important features, taking the place 
of an abacus, entirely disappears in the later examples, in which the 
abacus takes the form of a separate block. The juncture of the capital 
with the column in the later examples is marked by a double moulding, 
the echinus and bead beneath it, entirely wanting in the older form. In 
the general proportions the difference is no less strongly marked. The 
great projection of the volutes of the Chigri capital and the consequent 
difference between its width and its depth from front 
to back areespecially noticeable. Inthe Chigri capi- 
tal this ratio is more than three to one: in the com- 
mon type it is about three to two. 

In each of these particulars the three recently- 
found Ionic capitals seem to illustrate the inter- 
mediate steps in the development of the later from 
the earlier form. The capital shown in figure 2 
is probably the earliest of these. It is of marble, 
and the faces are reduced to a smooth surface, upon 
which the ornament is painted. The volutes resem- 
ble those from Chigri, the eye being large, and the 
number of turns in the spiral identical. The most 
noticeable feature, however, is the vertical springing 
of the volutes. It is, I believe, the only instance 
of this kind that has been found in Greece proper, 

| though there are many representations of it upon 
vases, and some examples of pilaster capitals illus- 
From avasem the trate the same principle. The abacus here forms 
Fic. 4. a separate feature: it is very wide, being equal in 
width to the whole projection of the volutes. The 
introduction of the abacus cuts off the upper part of the anthemion, 
which is so conspicuous a feature of the Chigri capital, and reduces it 
toa small ornament filling-in the triangular space between the volutes, 
The ends of the two outermost leaves, however, are retained, and appear 
in the extreme upper corners below the abacus. The horizontal bands 
connecting the volutes, at about the height of the eyes, seem to be the 
first germ of the echinus. 

The great breadth of the abacus leads one to believe that this capital 

was part of the pedestal for a statue or a votive offering, rather than 
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part of a building—an opinion which is strengthened by the existence 
of a large dowel-hole in the upper surface. 

Of the capital shown in figure 3 there are not sufficient remains for 
a complete restoration. The abacus is wanting. This capital, like the 
first, is of marble reduced to a smooth surface and painted. In this 
case, the development is carried further. The volutes, instead of start- 
ing vertically from the shaft, unite at the centre of the capital, turning 
upwards in a curve of contrary flexure. At their point of junction, 
the spaces above and below are filled by the last remnants of the central 
anthemion. The ends of the two leaves which appeared, in the former 
case, in the extreme outer corners are here wanting, but two small three- 
Jeaved anthemia are introduced in the inner corners of the volutes. These 
last continue to appear in nearly all the capitals of the best period. The 
eye of the volute is much smaller in proportion to the size of the capital 
than in the previous examples. But the special 
point of interest in this capital is the existence 
of a projecting echinus. It seems to have been 


introduced from purely constructive considera- 
tions. The shaft of the column, as appears from 
the figure, was dowelled into the bed of the capi- 
tal, and, as the diameter of the column was equal ianicieniiiieiines 
to the width of the capital from front to back, RijtecAme useum- 
it was necessary, where the faces were tangent to Fra. 5. 
the circumference, to leave a certain amount. of 
material projecting in front and behind. This projecting block was 
rounded-off so as to form a sort of boss, which was painted with a rude 
egg-and-dart pattern. 
On a vase in the Akropolis Museum there is a painting of an Ionic 
capital which appears to be intermediate between this and that represented 
in figure 2: it is shown in figure 4. The ornament of the echinus, which 
in this case seems to continue around the whole circumference, resem- 
bles that upon the projections of figure 3, while the volutes, starting 
vertically, closely resemble those of figure 2. This capital also has the 
last vestiges of an anthemion, now reduced to the ends of two leaves 
in the outer corners and a single stalk in the centre. Figure 5 shows 
a capital copied from a vase in the Polytechnic Museum at Athens. 
It exhibits an interesting combination of the two principles of starting 
the volutes vertically and of uniting them by a horizontal curve. Al- 
though these vases are of much later dates than the Persian wars, this 
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does not prove that the date to which the capitals have been assigned is 
an erroneous one. ‘The traditions of the potteries were handed down 
from one generation of artisans to another, often preserving, in their 
representations, forms which had long been obsolete in practice. 

The capital shown in figure 6 is much better preserved than the two 
already mentioned, and is of much better workmanship. Moreover, 
all the ornamentation, except the fret on the abacusand the painted orna- 
ment of the echinus, is carved in relief. The volutes are connected by 
a continuous band, and the central anthemion has entirely disappeared. 
The formation of the echinus is the most interesting point. In appear- 
ance, it is precisely like that of the second capital described above, but 
on closer examination it is evident that it has been retained only as an 


Q@rvel ond 
found on he 7icropais 


Fria, 6. 


ornamental feature, the constructional necessity for it having been obvi- 
ated by reducing the diameter of the column. Moreover; the echinus is 
undercut in the shape of a “beak” moulding, and the capital is merely 
superposed upon the column, as is shown in the section. On the flank 
of the capital, between the straight line of the abacus and the curve of 
the baluster, there is a very delicate egg-and-dart moulding—a feature 
which sometimes appears in later examples. This capital, except in the 
form of the echinus, does not differ essentially from the commonly 
received type. 

These changes seem to have followed naturally one from the other. 
At first, the volutes sprang vertically from the shaft at its juncture with 
the capital. Later, horizontal bands were added, apparently, from aes- 
thetic considerations. The introduction of the abacus asa separate feature 
was the next step. This cut off the anthemion, which was reduced in 
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size and importance until it disappeared and its place was taken by the 
continuous band connecting the volutes. This accounts for the char- 
acteristic depression of the band in the middle which distinguishes the 
Greek type from the Roman. The junction of the capital and column 
seems to have been a subject of experiment resulting, as we have seen, 
in the introduction of a projecting moulding. The change from the 
“beak” moulding of the capital, shown in figure 6, to the echinus of 
the fully-developed capital of the Propylaia or the temple on the Ilissos 
was simply the substitution of one architectural moulding for another. 
The egg-and-dart ornament is itself characteristic of the ovolo, and would 
naturally suggest this change, which the examples of the Doric echinus 
would make doubly easy. The irregular and abnormal projection of 
the I nic echinus seems to be thus, at last, fully accounted for. 


S. B. P. TRowBRIDGE. 


Athens, December 12, 1887, 
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AN ENGRAVED BRONZE BULL AT METAPONTO. 


Fie. 7. 


In the course of an extended archeological tour in Magna Grecia, 
undertaken last winter in the interest of the Archeological Institute 
of America, it was twice my fortune to visit the site of ancient Meta- 
pontion ; and, though haunted by Mommsen’s allusion to its fever- 
stricken plain as a locality where the traveller does not willingly tarry 
overnight, to remain there a couple of days on each occasion. I thus 
had the opportunity, besides giving an adequate examination to the 
noteworthy ruins and the general topography of a place teeming with 
historical memories, to overhaul with more than ordinary thoroughness 
the contents of its little museum. My efforts were principally directed 
to a successful search for fragments of constructive sculptural decora- 
tion from the ruins of a neighboring Doric temple, a structure belong- 
ing to a date slightly later than the larger Tavola dei Palladini, but 
placed among the first monuments of the stiff archaic style (600-550 
B. C.): it has been recently recognized, in the light of an inscription 
found on the site, as a sanctuary of Lykeian Apollon, but local legend, 
identifying its shattered and scattered columns with the broken pillars 
of the house of the Philistines destroyed by the Hebrew sun-hero, has 
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given the name Chiesa di Sansone. I hope to give, before long, an 
account of the fragments of sculpture I was able to gather, examine, 
and photograph : unusual importance attaches to them as being the first 
of their description found on Italic soil. It was only incidentally, as 
it were, that I was led to make a drawing of an object of a very differ- 
ent character, but to which some interest accrues from the fact that it 
furnishes, perhaps, the unique example of a new and striking rami- 
fication of the vital body of Greek art. 

The piece reproduced on a reduced scale of 3 : 4 at the head of this 
article had, it would seem, attracted the notice of a more or less trained 
eye before my visit to the little complex of station-buildings which, 
with a tavern grandiloquently entitled Albergo Pitagora, constitute the 
Metaponto of to-day.’ Bedeker’s Southern Italy (German edition of 
1883, p. 214) gives the following description of the “ Museum” and 
its contents : 


“ The objects discovered in the recent excavations are temporarily placed 
on view in the red house behind the station. They include a dedicatory 
inscription to Apollon Lykeios, which first determined the purpose of the 
temple; a fragment of a metope, and polychrome terracotta incrustations 
and constructive members from the same temple; a boar cut out of sheet 
bronze and of the archaic style,” ete., ete. 


The last item, it will not be superfluous to explain, refers to the 
subject of the present article: there is no other piece in the Museum 
that could by any possibility lend itself to being taken for “a boar cut 
out of sheet bronze.” The description, indeed, applies only with the 
qualifications that the animal represented is not a boar, but a bull, that 
the metal is not sheet bronze, but bronze plate of considerable thick- 
ness (3 mm.), and that the technical method of production was not 
cutting, but engraving helped out by filing. We shall also see that 
the style of the work is not in the least archaic. 

The technique of the specimen is so peculiar that it deserves to be 
signalled, if only asa rarity. Ido not bear in mind any article of 


1 The point is the junction-station of three lines of railroad: it is passed two or 
three times a day by trains bound from Naples to Brindisi, from Naples to Reggio, 
and vice-versa, and also by those that skirt the Tarentine Gulf between Taranto and 
Cape Spartivento. The cultivators of the vast and fertile plain of Metaponto, that 
stretches prairie-like away from the eye, dwell on the eminences by which it is bor- 
dered, if mayhap they escape its malignant fevers; a few railroad functionaries sleep 
under the precarious but essential protection of a grove of eucalyptus trees. 
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Greek manufacture, at least in the way of art-work, that exemplifies 
the application of a décowpé process to an engraved design. Never- 
theless, I shall not lay stress on my impression that the piece is unique 
of its kind. On the contrary, it would be but natural that its publi- 
cation should lead to the registering of a little Corpus of congeners, 
very possibly scattered in various collections of antiques. Again, we 
do not know what the ground may bring forth: only a few years ago, 
the practice and art of decorating bronze hand-mirrors with engraved 
figure-designs was still supposed to have been confined to Etruria. 
To-day, the number of such mirrors found in Greece itself has become 
sufficient to constitute a distinct class. It is with this class of antiques 
that the specimen of découpé engraving before us most closely affiliates. 
It would be absurd to emphasize the découpé feature by classing it, e. 9., 
with the perforated terracotta reliefs of Melos, the like of which seem to 
have been in extensive use as vase-painters’ models, The superficial 
analogy would not hold good, any more than the concomitant suggestion 
as to the use and purpose of the metal specimen. Such a suggestion, 
perhaps, and at the first blush, would find an apparent support in the 
style of the design itself, which certainly does recall the animals we 
have seen on certain red-figured vases. But the method of produc- 
tion, in this case, entailed altogether too much expense, besides failing 
to produce results suitable for the purpose that has been named. The 
little bull is to all intents and purposes an engraving, pure and simple. 
It is designed after an art and method of inline engraving that is in 
every respect identical with that employed on the mirrors, whether 
Greek or Etruscan ; just as this, in its turn, is in no wise different from 
that of the Greco-Roman work on the famous cista of Preeneste, or, 
in fact, almost any known antique engraver’s work on a flat metallic 
surface. Anyone who has had occasion to superintend draughtsmen 
in the reproduction of antique linear designs (those on red-figured 
Greek vases, for example) knows how difficult it is to wean the con- 
temporary artist from his proclivity to what may be called the method 
of symbolic shading ; whereas systematic alternation in the thickness 
of the line, together with all effects dependent on this studied alter- 
nation, was not in the manner of ancient art. The modern manner 
of light-and-heavy-line work, in unshaded drawings, owes its origin 
to the use of the pen. The pen, in antiquity, had not come into use 
for drawing ; and antique draughtsmanship employs only even lines. 
Had the Greeks or their Italian disciples invented printer’s ink en- 
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graving, its development would assuredly have followed the linear 
style exemplified in such work as this of our Metapontine bull. Its 
novelty and rarity, as a specimen of Greek art, is all in the curious 
process of the sawing or filing out, from the engraved plate, the out- 
line of the figure. All that was required of the filer-out, who may 
safely be presumed not to have been identical with the engraver him- 
self, was to follow carefully the outline already drawn for him by the 
engraver. In the present instance, he has done this carefully and 
exactly, in so far as no trace of the engraved outline remains, at least 
on the outer circumference, as an evidence of inaccuracy. The ring 
formed by the flourish of the animal’s tail is also deftly sawn out. The 
hole in its side, on the other hand, made to receive the round nail used 
in fastening the image to its presumably wooden background, is a size 
smaller than the circle marked out for it by the engraver; but this 
may be due to the necessity of conforming to a smaller-sized nail. 
Where the animal’s raised left fore-leg and foot form an angle of 
which the outline of the breast just above is the hypotenuse, the work- 
man, somehow, forgot to remove the irregular fragment of background 
which these lines enclose. The neglect works less disadvantage to a 
drawing than it does to the bronze original, where it is an annoying 
and confusing defect. Elsewhere, the alternately careful and careless 
hand of the subordinate artisan is responsible for the ruthless excision 
of an important detail of the bull’s anatomy. 

Although this whole process of cutting-out is a secondary circum- 
stance, as regards the classifying of the piece, it could not, neverthe- 
less, be entirely without influence on the more artistic part of the 
process of creation, in the art of a people so keenly alive as were the 
Greeks to the esthetic requirement of constructive propriety ; the 
peculiarity of the technique excluded background and accessories, and 
required avoidance of whatever might tend to increase fragility ; hence 
it compelled a considerable amount of attention to the effect of silhou- 
ette, and was little suited to the delineation of grouped or correlated 
figures of any sort. The curious blunder made in the handbook quoted 
above finds its partial explanation in the insufficient observance, by the 
ancient artist, of these requirements. So, likewise, through excessive i 
fragility, the little bronze has not escaped the usual axpwrnpiacpds of 
animal-sculptures in stone and marble.? Add to the apparent shortness 


* Compare, for instance, the similar loss of the legs in the animal-sculptures in the 
round unearthed at Olympia, including the “ Bull of Regilla.” 
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of the legs, thus brought about, the indistinctness of the silhouette at the 
forward end of the plate, and the accidental but undeniable swinishness 
of the curled tail—and “ Bedeker’s” queer misapprehension becomes 
intelligible. If the reader will for a moment fancy the incised lines 
about the head absent, in such fashion that only a silhouette remains 
to judge by, he will see how the round snout of a bull was mistaken 
for the fat jowl of a well-fed hog, and the space between the bull’s 
mutilated fore-leg and his lowered horn for the same hog’s open mouth. 
This original interpretation, to be sure, put the sufficiently distinct eye 
so much out of kilter as to induce a naive resort to the saving archze- 
ological epithet “ archaic.” 

It is clear that the breakage occurred in consequence of an endeavor 
to wrench out the dedicatory nail by leverage with the bronze plate 
itself, and that the strain proved strong enough to snap the feeble fulerum 
extremities of the triune lever. In spite of corrosion, the broken edge 
of the mutilated members is as clearly recognizable, as such, as are 
the regular strokes of a file on the greater part of the irregular cir- 
cumference. Further and corroborative traces of violent removal may 
be observed in the slanting striation of the chine region, on the forward 
half of the animal’s body, where the metal has sustained the scraping 
action of some tool. 

The supposition that we really have to do with a dedicatory offer- 
ing to Apollon Lykeios hardly admits of a doubt. The custom of 
setting, hanging, or nailing up within a sacred enclosure, for the delec- 
tation of a god supposed to abide there, any object of a character to 
form a suitable gift from a mortal to an immortal being, was, as is 
well known, so common as to have given rise, perhaps, to the majority 
of the noblest works of painting and statuary and industrial art known 
to antiquity. In the present instance, the dedicatory intention, which 
the finding-place alone makes sufficiently probable, is expressed not 
only in the external contrivance for the act of fastening up (dvati@nut, 
ava@nya) that constituted the dedication, but also and chiefly in a style 
of manufacture which reduced the artist to an extreme of unadorned 
simplicity, in accordance with the natural wants of his customers. 

A well-fed, muscular, short-horned bull, of thickset proportions, 
presents itself to the spectator in profile, as the découpé style in which 
it is wrought demands (fig.7). Its attitude is the familiar one, with this 
animal, of menace or attack. Passing across the plane of vision from 
right to left, at a walking gait, it has suddenly stopped, perhaps at sight 
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of an adversary, to indulge in an exhibition of its bovine rage, after 
the fashion of bulls. Its hind-legs are still braced in a walking pos- 
ture, the off or right foot being advanced, while the near one has not 
ceased to bear the larger portion of the weight of the quarters. The 
right fore-leg, which is extended as far forward as its length allows, 
offers an elastic support, in spite of its sturdy proportions, to the whole 
ponderous mass of the creature’s fore-quarters, shoulders, neck, and 
head. The animal ominously lowers its head to a plane almost par- 
allel with the ground it treads. It is not outlined in pure profile, but 
appears so poised as to give an almost full view of a broad forehead 
adorned with two short but heavy horns, as well as of a bristling ear, 
a distended nostril, and a rolling eye, that tell of gathering rage. No 
doubt the artist consciously preferred this pose of the head, as affording 
broader scope to his talent and a certain relief from the monotony of 
dry profile; but it has its naturalistic justification in the vigorous 
motion that accounted, as we have seen, for the preservation of the 
left fore-leg. With this foot the enraged animal is throwing dirt in 
truly formidable fashion. Violent exertion of this sort usually draws 
into involuntary action the portions of the muscular structure not di- 
rectly engaged : it is the less to be wondered at, if a dangerous ripple 
is seen to agitate the silky tassel of the beast’s sharply curled tail. In the 
smallest dimensions (length, over all, 141 mm. ; height, exclusive of res- 
toration, 65 mm.) the old master-engraver has succeeded in placing before 
the eye the perfect miniature image of the live Bods Povpios. It is the 
live animal that paws the ground before us, individualized with surest 
stroke, even to the subtle play of muscle and fat, skin and hair, even to 
the just visible lash of an unseen eye. Thus, the same animal-action 
is put before the reader’s eye by the happy turn of Vergilian verse. 
How is it the pastoral poet describes the performances of the bull 
training for the fight? “ And he tries himself, and studies to throw 
his rage into his horns by rushing against some tree-trunk, or he will 
worry the winds with empty thrust, and scatter sand in prelude of bat- 
tle.”* In Vergil also do we find detailed the several points of the ideal 
of bovinity to which our artist has sedulously conformed : broad fore- 
head, heavy neck, low-hanging dewlap, long flank, large extremities, 
including a big foot, horns that curve inward, bristled ears, and a tail 
the tip of which touches the ground (Georgies, 111, vv. 52-59). To 


> VERGIL, Georgics, 111, vv. 232-34. 
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make up for any deficiency in the last particular of Vergil’s enumera- 
tion of the essential qualities of a thoroughbred animal—for its unrolled 
tail would hardly touch its tracks as he prescribes—our engraved one 
possesses a mark left out by the poet, but on which modern cattle-fan- 
ciers lay great stress, viz., shortness of horn. That this quality found 
admirers of old as well, is shown by Ovid (Metamorph., 11, 854-56), 
whose description of the father of the gods as he presented himself to 
Europa and her companions may be applied, without alteration, to the 
ideal of our engraver : 


Colla toris extant ; armis palearia pendent ; 
Cornua parva quidem, sed quae contendere possis 
Facta manu, puraque magis perlucida gemma. 


Asa work of art, then, it is clear that the intention of our engraving 
is the representation of the finest type of animal. And this intention 
is the more obvious in that we can see how well-fed was the model 
chosen ; contrary to Vergil’s plan, whose champion bull trains him- 
self for the fight by rough living, the formative artist seems to have 
selected the best-fed and sleekest model he could find. The creature’s 
prime condition does not however exclude the utmost development of 
muscular strength. Its neck, as Ovid has it, “ fairly stands out with 
muscles,” 

The selection, for the representation of a bellicose animal, of the mo- 
ment which shows all its forceful energies concentrated in the typical 
attitude of attack, needs no explanation. But very recently, the master 
hand of an Isidore Bonheur has treated the same subject with eminent 
success. And it is interesting to note that the modern artist’s rendering 
is present to the writer’s memory in the form of a mere enlarged copy, 
as it were, of our little Bods Oovpios. This serves, in a manner, to 
define the age and artistic character of the unconscious prototype. Of 
archaism, as was premised above, there is not a trace. Force and free- 
dom are here united in such degree that one does not incline to date 
either as early as the Parthenon frieze, with its processional, unindi- 
vidualized sacrificial cattle, or much later than the balustrade of the 
temple of Nike, with the highly wrought movement of its mutilated 
prancing bull. This is, in figures, to assign the piece, chronologically, 


* His butting bull in cast iron was one of the attractions of the exhibit of metal- 
lurgy in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Compare Kemeys’ bronze panther, “The 
Still Hunt,” in Central Park, New York. 
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to the vicinity of 400 B. c., and we find ourselves curiously confronted 
by a corroborative series of coins struck at this very period hardly 
fifty miles from the Chiesa di Sansone, in the ruins of which the sub- 
ject of this article was unearthed. I refer to the silver coinage of 
Thourioi, which has long attracted the attention of numismatists by 
reason of its extraordinary beauty. The coins of Thourioi have for 
their characteristic device the figure of a butting bull, the perfect coun- 
terpart of this engraved one from Metapontion, both as regards attitude 
and style. It differs only in facing to the right instead of to the left. 
This difference, as the die-cutter works, only points to more absolute 
identity. The agreement is as great as we are accustomed to look for, 
in ancient art, between a copy and its original, or between two copies 
of the same original. The bull’s head presents itself, perhaps, in more 
perfect profile, and the pawing foot is raised a fraction less. Ancient 
copyists, as a rule, were neither slavish nor minute. Thourioi will be 
remembered as a predominantly Athenian colony planted on the de- 
serted territory of Sybaris in 443 B. c., when Athens herself was in 
the heyday of her Perikleian prime. Its foundations had been laid 
by such men as the historian Herodotos and the orator Lysias ; its 
legislation was the best ever enjoyed by a Greek community. The 
shores of the Tarentine Gulf form three sides of a square which opens 
toward Greece. Tarentum occupied its north, Thourioi its west cor- 
ner. An almost straight shore-line extends only eighty miles between 
the two cities. Metapontion was the only important city between the 
two, and had become a place of merely agricultural importance. At 
the beginning of the fourth century, Thourioi was the coming rival of 
Tarentum. It was twice as far from Thourioi to Metapontion as it was 
from Metapontion to Tarentum, but a man might still walk the dis- 
tance of fifty-four miles (90 km.) in a day. The intimate commercial 
relations of Metapontion with Thourioi would naturally engender con- 
siderable community even in matters pertaining to religion and wor- 
ship. It would not be surprising had the colonists paid their respects 
to the tutelary god of the older city that was their friendly neighbor 
by dedicating the heraldic symbol of their city in the venerable tem- 
ple of Apollon Lykeios, which was that city’s chiefest shrine. Or, since 
the modest dimensions of the gift exclude the hypothesis of its being 
a public dedication, it could be assumed that some individual citizen 
of Thourioi as naturally fell upon the idea of commemorating his 
devotion with a miniature copy of his civic emblem. If such an ex- 
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planation commends itself to our view, we shall incline to regard the 
engraved bull not only as the work of some Thourian artist, but also 
as being, presumptively, a replica from some larger work extant at 
Thourioi itself—the same which supplied the model for the designers 
of its public mint. Certainly no direct connection with the cult of 
Apollon Lykeios can be conceived as having suggested so peculiar a 
subject. And we cannot ignore the recurrence of the same in so striking 
coincidence of time and space. 

A more cautious reasoning will, however, sufficiently account for 
the coincidence just observed on a broader basis of local associations. 
There is no more pastoral district to be found in the pastoral penin- 
sula of Italy than the last southern offshoot in which the chain of the 
Apennines extends its extremity to the Sicilian Strait. The wheat 
lands of the Gulf stop with the plain of Metapontion ; the vine, with 
the olive, thrives along a narrow strip of the coast to which it gave the 
name of Oinotria (“ Vineland”); the whole interior is a mountain fast- 
ness of forest and pasture lands® that finds its orographie culmination 
in the impenetrable ranges of Magna Sila. Here, in antiquity as to- 
day, was the Canton de Vaud of Italy. If Vergil, that refined cattle- 
connoisseur, wishes to give his cattle pictures the touch of local color 
that makes them live, it is in the fastness of the Sila that his bucolic 
panorama unfolds itself, and this indifferently, whether his splendid 
description of the battle of two mountain bulls is a touch of his didac- 
tic discourse concerning cattle (Georgies, 111, vv. 221-23) ; 

Pascitur in magna Sila formosa juvenca ; 

Illi (se. tauri) alternantes multa vi prelia miscent 

Volneribus crebris ; lavit ater corpora sanguis, 

Versaque in obnixos urguentur cornua vasto 

Cum gemitu, 
or whether it serves, in the guise of simile, to heighten the very climax 
of his epic poem, the story of the single combat between Aeneas and 
Turnus (Aeneid, x11, vv. 715-22): 


Ac velut ingenti Sila... 
Cum duo conversis inimica in prelia tauri 


*SrraBon (Geogr., v1. 1.9) reports that the pine pitch manufactured in the forest 
of the Sila, which extended uninterrupted over a length of 700 stadia (70 miles) north 
and south, was a first-grade article of commerce. The pastures extend over a much 
larger area. The timber lands are now much reduced in comparison with Strabon’s 
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Frontibus incurrunt ; pavidi cessere magistri ; 

Stat pecus omne metu mutum, mussantque juvencae, 
Quis nemori imperitet, quem tota armenta sequantur ; 
Illi inter sese multa vi volnera miscent, 

Cornuaque obnixi infigunt, et sanguine largo 

Colla armosque lavant; gemitu nemus omne remugit. 


Of the Idyls of Theokritos, again, the one which deals most particu- 
larly with the doings of the rude neatherds and their four-footed charges, 
has its scene in the verdant uplands of Kroton, which are no other than 
the same pastures of Magna Sila. The Theokritian touches® concern- 
ing the strong cattle-herder Aigon, who is equally ready to drag his 
strongest steer down the mountain by the hoof or to eat eighty por- 
ridges, are essentially Swiss. It was the application of Greek athletic 
training to such native material that produced such champions as the 
Krotonians Milon and Phayllos. Nor is it without significance if the 
name which afterwards, and aptly enough, was gradually extended over 
the whole Apennine peninsula, was first applied to these very Calabrian 
highlands, by contrast, no doubt, with the corn land across the strait. 
For the eponymous king Italos—the identity of whose fictitious name 
with the Italo-Greek provincialism (rads for radpos, “ bull,” was noted 
by the Greek antiquarians—is distinctly said to have reigned over the 
Siculi of the mainland opposite Sicily.’ In fact, the bull on the coins 
of Thourioi is more than a punning allusion to the name of the town; 
in adopting the emblem, Thourioi but gave proper recognition to the 
chief source of her wealth, following in this a widespread custonr of 
early numismatic ages,* exemplified, for instance, in the early coin- 
age of Poseidonia-Paiston, or still better in the device of a bull regard- 
ant which appears on the incuse silver pieces of Sybaris, and which 
suggested the Thourian modernization. This very modernization is in 
the line to be looked for in a cattle-raising community. The bull of 
Sybaris, as he appears on the incuse coins, which are anterior to the 
year 500 B. C., is manifestly of the large-limbed, long-horned stock in- 
digenous to Italy—the stock to which belong the large gray oxen that 


§ Tdyl 1v, vv. 33-36. 

7THOUKYDIDEs, vi. 2. The word iradds was of Italic origin, akin to Latin vitulus, 
“calf”? ; Oscan coins are inscribed Viteliu= Italia. See Curtivs, Grundziige der gr. 
Etymologie, s. v. iradds. 

® Bois, “ox,” was used simply for “ money,” as in AlscH., Agamemnon, v. 36 (com- 
pare Lat. pecunia), or for the unit of currency (so also yAadt, xeAdvn, and other names 
of animals given in PoLypDEUKESs’ Onomastikon, 1x. 73-76: compare our “ eagle”). 
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to this day roam the Roman Campagna, and the draught animals the 
writer has often seen wade into the sea, in the harbor of Kroton, so as 
to transfer directly to a vessel the loads of sulphur they had hauled from 
the mountains to the shore. The Hellenic colonists engaged on the 
same process of supplanting this indigenous Italian breed with an im- 
proved stock which is being undertaken by progressive Calabrian land- 
owners in our own age and day with a variety of Swiss and Holstein- 
Frisian breeds. Even thus, the American long-horns have been rele- 
gated to the cattle ranges of Texas and Spanish America, before the 
advance of the Jerseys and Ayrshires from the mother country. 

In the light of these considerations, it is not necessary to assume that 
the striking coincidence observed between the engraving and the coin 
is based on direct imitation. The common original was simply the 
natural animal, not indeed the prehistoric Italian ox, the Feradds of 
etymological fame, but the Greek thoroughbred of more recent intro- 
duction. No doubt the observation of both artists had been schooled 
on works that presented the same subject in larger dimensions ; else 
we could hardly look for the science displayed by both. There would 
be no lack of examples without going far from home. The sculptors 
of Western Greece began early to exercise their skill on animal sub- 
jects ; not to dwell on the semi-mythical bull of Phalaris of Akragas, 
by Perilaos, the statue of Europa on the bull, by Pythagoras of Rhe- 
gion, was enumerated among his most famous works. 

The character of the god in the ruins of whose shrine our engraved 
bull was found may best suggest the probable circumstances of the dedi- 
cation. Apollon is the god of healing. The cure of disease was fre- 
quently, if not always, the occasion of honoring him by the dedication 
of an effigy of the healed part, or perhaps of the healed person. We 
have seen above that the condition of the animal whose portrait in this 
particular case formed the votive image is superlatively good, as if in 
emphasis of its breed and health. The offering may well have been 
that of some small farmer, unable to pay the cost of a more expensive 
gift, in return for the recovery of a pet animal, or that of one of the 
wealthiest cattle-kings (if there were such) of the Oinotrian peninsula, 
in return fora whole herd saved from the cattle plague by the implored 
divine interposition. In either case, the dedicator was cheaply acquit- 
ted, and that on a technicality, of his vow to reward the god by the 
dedication of “a bronze bull.” 

ALFRED EMERSON. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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NOTES ON ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Vil. TWO STONE TABLETS WITH HIEROGLYPHIC BABYLONIAN 
WRITING. 


[Puates IV, V.] 


Among a number of interesting objects collected in Babylonia by Dr. 
A. Blau (formerly in the Turkish medical service), and of which he 
very kindly allowed me to take wax impressions or photographs, were 
two small, thin specimens of engraved jade-like green stone, perhaps a 
hard variety of serpentine. They have already been published by me, 
with wood-cuts, in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society 
(October, 1885), but their great importance, as giving probably the 
oldest examples yet known of the Babylonian writing, makes it proper 
to reproduce them by a photographie process. They are said to have 
been found near Warka, and they have never suffered from wear, 
although, owing, perhaps, to the lamination of the stone, a small bit 
has flaked off from the inscribed side of the larger one: otherwise, the 
marks of the primitive tooling are perfectly distinct. I have not meas- 
urements of these tablets, but they are represented very nearly of the 
natural size. 

The shape of the one first described approaches an oval divided a 
little below its larger diameter. One side, which I may call the obverse 
(pL. Iv, No. 1), has in the middle a standing beardless figuregwith both 
hands uplifted. He has no headdress or sign of hair, being as bald as 
the heads from Telloh: the eye is round, and the nose very sharp. He 
wears a single garment, a skirt reaching nearly to the ankles, apparently 
transparent, through which the figure is seen : it is covered with cross- 
hatched lines dividing it into small squares, and is held by a band about 
the waist, and folded about the body to show the lapping edge, or pos- 
sibly the cord of the girdle. In front of him are two figures with simi- 
lar head and profile, but naked, each kneeling on one knee, and holding 
in the hands what appears as if it might be a large pestle with which 
they may be grinding corn. Behind him is yet another similar figure, 
also engaged in the same work, but sitting on a stool (compare figures 
in a similar position on Babylonian cylinders, e. g., A. J. A., U, p. 46). 
39 
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On the right-hand side are inscribed several characters. The reverse 
side (pL. 1v, No. 2) presents two human figures. The larger of them 
stands facing towards the right. He is dressed in a skirt like the prin- 
cipal figure on the obverse, but his features and head-dress are entirely 
different. He has a prominent hooked nose, a beard which does not at 
all conceal the features, a band or turban, about the head, which seems 
to leave the top of the head either bare or covered with a close cap, and 
the hair hanging in a heavy mass behind. He holds in his hands a 
stout sceptre-like rod, perhaps phallic. Facing him is a smaller figure, 
very similar in feature and dress, but with both hands lifted as if in an 
attitude of respect. The skirt falls scarcely below the knees, lacks the 
fold or cord at the side, and the delicate lines which indicated the tex- 
ture in the other case. The scene would appear to represent a worship- 
per before a deity. The rest of this side is taken up with writing. On 
the obverse, the surface of the stone is roughly hollowed out around the 
figures, instead of their being in true relief; but on the reverse and in 
the other tablet the technique is better. 

The other tablet, also flat and thin, is somewhat coffin-shaped. On 
the obverse (pL. v, No. 1) is seen, in the upper register, a man carry- 
ing what is perhaps a ram, though the legs are those of an ox, and it 
appears to have antlers in place of horns. The man’s features, beard, 
and head-dress make him the exact counterpart of the principal figure 
on the reverse of the larger tablet, although his skirt is shorter and 
does not show the limbs under it. In the lower register appears a 
figure on one knee, almost the exact counterpart of those on the obverse 
of the larger tablet, but without the prominent nose. The reverse (PL. 
v, No. 2) is wholly covered with an inscription. 

The most remarkable point about the human figures represented on 
these tablets is, that they seem to indicate two very different races. The 
superior race has a Jewish nose, and is bearded : the inferior race, in- 
cluding the four in the attitude of servants and one standing figure, 
have no sign of hair or beard or dress, and have a sharp nose, or a face 
approaching the ape-like in expression. They are probably not women, 
but resemble the beardless naked men on the Vulture Column of Tel- 
loh (De Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 111), which are the earliest 
known specimens of Chaldean art. The deity (?) on the reverse of the 
larger tablet (pL. rv, No. 2), holding in his hands the rod, is to be 
compared with the two bronze deities figured in De Sarzec’s Découvertes 
en Chaildée, pl. XXVIII. 
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But, peculiar and interesting as is the archaic art of these objects, the 
inscriptions upon them are still more important, as they present to us 
a type of writing more archaic and more nearly approaching the origi- 
nal hieroglyphics than anything hitherto known. In a letter to me, 
Professor Hommel speaks of these tablets as in this respect ausseror- 
dentlich wichtig, and their genuineness, he says, is “ beyond question.” 
It will be seen that the inscriptions are divided into short vertical lines, 
each containing from one to three characters, and that these are to be 
read downward, as in Chinese. This agrees with what was already 
known, that the earlier upright forms of the hieroglyphic characters 
have been turned over on their side in the ordinary writing. Dr. Hom- 
mel calls my attention especially to the bird with wings and feet, in 
the second upper column from the right end of the reverse of the larger 
tablet, as giving the long-sought groundform for nam, which also has 
the signification of bird. For the oldest form previously known, see 
Amiaud, Tableau comparé, No. 28. Dr. Hommel says, also, that the 
dots, or circles, are numerals, each dot standing for ten; and that the 
whole is a list of offerings. Among the other noticeable hieroglyphic 
pictures may be mentioned (under the bird already spoken of) a human 
head, and in the same column a plow ; also, a fish, a hand, a fortifica- 
tion, and serpents. On the reverse of the smaller tablet we find, in 
the first register on the left, a jug and a plow; in the second, an altar, 
what looks like a bird’s wing on a pole, a hand and two arrows; in 
the third, two fish ; in the fourth, a palm-tree. 


WILLIAM Hayes WARD. 
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NOTES. 


EARLY ATHENIAN-IONIC CAPITALS FOUND ON THE AKROPOLIS. 
The publication by Mr. Trowbridge (pp. 22—27) of archaic capitals 


of votive columns from the Akropolis is an important contribution to, 
our knowledge of the earlier phases of Attic-Ionic architectural forms. 
From the circumstances of their discovery, it may be inferred that they 
antedate 480 B.c. ; and, from the character of the inscription found upon 
the shaft of another capital of the same class (ef. BorrticHer, Akro- 
polis, figs. 23-25 with Roserts, Greek Epigraphy, pp. 100-101), that 
they cannot antedate the year 500 B. c. by more than a very few years. 
The variety in the forms of these early-fifth-century capitals is extremely 
interesting, though the line of development may not be so simple as that 
indicated by Mr. Trowbridge. Figure 
2 presents a mode of uniting the spirals 
best suited to the crowning member of 
a square pier or of a pilaster, and ap- 
pears from figured representations to 
have been frequently employed in the 
Fiu.8.—Inlaid wood from the Bosporos. Gecoration of furniture. striking 
parallel to this form, which we repro- 
duce in figure 8, is published by Semper, Der Styl, 1, p. 249; by 
Schreiber, Kulthist. Bilderatlas, Taf. 73, fig. 3, from Antig. du Bosph. 
Cimmér. pl. 80,19. In this instance, the ornament is engraved upon 
a thin plate of boxwood. The figured quadriga from another fragment 
of the same object enables us to assign it, at the earliest, to the last 
quarter of the fifth century. How long the form survives in Greek 
and Roman art we need not here inquire. Its early history and its 
derivation from the Egyptian lotus may be best studied in Mr. Good- 
year’s paper, A.J. A., vol. 11, pp. 271-303. The frequent use of ear- 
lier phases of this form in Egypt, Babylonia and Kypros establishes 
a probability in favor of its appearance in early Greek art. 
The mode of uniting the spirals given in figure 3 was known to the 
Greek potters of Melos (A.J. A., vol. 11, pl. xx1) in the eighth and 
seventh centuries, and other methods, as is well known, were practised 
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by Assyrian, Hittite, Persian and Phoinikian architects and sculptors ; 
so that the Greeks of the sixth and the early-fifth century were not in 
the position of evolvirig the Ionic capital from a single form, but had 
a choice of several. The mode of uniting the spirals, as well as the 
junction of capital and shaft, exhtbits the experimental stage. The 
horizontal bands of figure 2 are more than a later introduction from 
sesthetic considerations. They appear, in one form or another, in all 
varieties of the Egyptian lotiform column and in all subsequent de- 
rivative forms. In the earlier examples they appear below tlie capi- 
tal, here they reach the level of the spirals. Their absence from both 
shaft and capital, if this were the case in the Chigri instance, would 
be a strange anomaly. Nor should the appearance of the abacus in 
the capitals of the Akropolis be accounted a step in the development, 
as its pre-Hellenic character is beyond dispute, and its absence even 
in the earliest Greek forms should excite surprise. _ It is also clear that 
the projecting echinus cannot be explained from purely constructive 
considerations. When the upper diameter of the column was less than 
the width of the capital from front to back, the union might have been 
made by rounding down the capital to meet the shaft, or by a round- 
ing up of the shaft to meet the capital; or the unpleasant effect of a 
projecting capital might have been avoided by the introduction of a 
moulding which need not have projected beyond the face of the capital. 

From the earliest Egyptian prototype to the latest Roman, the width 
of the shaft, as a rule, remains less than the width of the capital. The 
apophyge at the upper extremity of the Ionic column seems to be a 
reminiscence of one of these early experiments. In the Chigri instance, 
the shaft swells out to an elliptical shape to meet the elongated capital. 
Even when the upper diameter of the shaft is equal to the width of the 
capital from front to back, there is no constructive necessity for a pro- 
jecting echinus, as a curved moulding might have been invented which 
should vanish into a vertical line at the central part of the capital, with- 
out projecting beyond its face. But such a moulding would be not only 
difficult to carve, but to the Greeks aesthetically objectionable. The 
transition from the rounded shaft to the rectangular capital could be 
much more easily and satisfactorily accomplished by means of a sim- 
ple torus or beak or echinus moulding. All of these seem to have 
been employed in the experimental period, before the Ionic capital 
reached its fully developed form. The existence of such a moulding 
in Ionic capitals need not be accounted for, when once we recognize in 
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it the traditional encircling mouldings or bands which decorated the 

necks of lotiform capitals from earliest times. But its removal from - y/ 
the neck into the body of the capital and its projection beyond the face 

of the capital require an explanation. These changes may have arisen 
from the real or apparent support which the elevation of the moulding 
would give to the overhanging and apparently overburdened volutes. 
The widening of the diameter of the column accomplished the same 
purpose, driving the moulding still further from its original position 

and forcing it to project beyond the face of the capital. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 


THE EXCAVATIONS IN IKARIA BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ‘ 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS.! \ 


\ 

The excavations, carried on during the winter, in the Attic Deme of 
Ikaria, “ the first home in Attika of the god Dionysos and the birthplace 
of the Greek drama,” seem to be, with the exception, perhaps, of those on 
the Athenian Akropolis, the most important of the season in Greece. At 
a recent meeting of the German Institute in Berlin, Professor Ernst Cur- 
tius declared that these discoveries were “epoch-making.” It is certain 
that “seldom have excavations on Greek soil rendered more speedy and 
brilliant results than have those now conducted at Ikaria by the American 
School. Within six weeks from the beginning of the work, although only 
half-a-dozen men were employed at first, a museum of antiquities has been 
formed, besides the determination of an important site.” The site was dis- 
covered last May, by Professor Milchhéfer, on his way from Marathon to 
Athens, and he conjectured the site to be that of Ikaria, and a most prom- 
ising one for excavations (cf. JouRNAL, 111, 439). The ruins lie at the 
foot of the northeast slope of Mt. Pentelikos, in a thick grove of pines. 
Permission having been obtained by Professor Merriam, Director of the 
American School, the work was begun in February, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Buck of Yale. The site is near the ruins of a Byzantine 
church. This church-ruin lies upon an alpine farm which from time im- 
memorial has borne in peasant speech the name St6 Didényso (Didnyson is the 
official term). It was hoped to completely unearth a choragic monument 
which apparently had been used as the apse of the church. The ancient 
architrave of the monument lies near at hand, with the names of those 
patrons of the choregoi who built it to commemorate their triumph in a 


‘Several accounts have appeared in late numbers of the N. Y. Nation (March 8, 
2, 29), from which the above summary is made. 
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tragic competition held in honor of Dionysos. The second point, the 
identity of Dionyson with Ikaria, has been most satisfactorily concluded. 


It has rarely been possible to more conclusively identify a township in 


Attika by means of inscriptions. At Dionyson the number of inscriptions, 
various in kind, upon which the name IKAPIEY® occurs, is very excep- 
tional. Beside one gravestone found not far distant, two others, a votive 
and a sepulchral inscription, and two decrees, all containing the name, 
were unearthed on the north side of the church-ruin. The long decree 
reads as follows: Kallippos was the mover. Voted by the Ikarians to commend 
and to crown Nikon the town-clerk (demarchos), and that the crier shall pub- 
liely proclaim that the Ikarians and the township of the Ikarians do crown 
Nikon with a crown of ivy, for that right well and duly he hath ordered the 
Sestival of Dionysos and the competition. Voted also to commend the patrons 
of the chorus (chpregi), Epikrates and Praxias, and to crown them with a 
crown of ivy, and further that the erier shall make the same proclamation in 
regard to them that was ordered for the town-clerk. 

Among the inscriptions found outside the church, there is one boundary- 
stone which partakes of the nature of a bill of sale, and another which has 
reference to a dowry and to a mortgage involved in its payment. Fur- 
thermore, sure traces of votive slabs and statues have been found, to the 
number of fifteen. By excavations made in front of the church (that is, 
west of it), a marble double seat or throne has been brought to light. 

Three sepulchral basreliefs were first found. One with three figures, 
two standing and and one sitting: the second representing a bearded man 
of middle age who stands in profile with a staff resting on his left arm and 
shoulder: the other half of the scene is missing. The third basrelief repre- 
sents a beautiful female figure seated with her right arm lying in her lap, 
while with her left she is lifting the drapery from her bosom, The style 
of this sculpture is remarkably fine. 

Of the statues found at the same time the most important is a more than 
life-size torso of a male statue. From its considerable size, taken in con- 
junction with mention in the inscription above alluded to of “the statue,” 
it seems possible to surmise that here we have the chief statue of the sanc- 
tuary. The curious persistence of the name of Dionysos applied to the 
immediate neighborhood gives at least encouragement to further search. 
The mention of a Dionysiac competition in the long decree above cited 
suggests even that somewhere here once stood a rural theatre. 

Other fragments are: a female head and the torso of a draped statue of a 
woman. Ata point about two miles further inland, a tombstone was found 
with the following very beautifully cut inscription : 


[TT]ANTAKAHS | [TT]JANTAINETOY | TTAQQEIFYS | XAIPAMENHS| 
AIOAOTOY | IKAPIEYS. 
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This establishes a certain probability in favor of the supposition that the 
township of Plotheia was near the place where this stone was found, and 
suggests an intimate and neighborly connection between Plotheia, the town- 
ship of Pantainetos’s son Pantakles, and Ikaria, the township of Diodotos’s 
son Chairamenes. At all events, this gravestone is interesting and almost, 
if not quite, unique, as being a well-authenticated case where two town- 
ship names—always excepting the gravestones of husband and wife, or 
cases of adoption—are found upon a gravestone unearthed away from 
Athens and Peiraieus. : 

Among the objects which have been brought to light is a colossal head 
(ten inches across the face) of the bearded Dionysos, admirably executed, 
and believed to belong to the sixth century B.c. The front hair is made up 
into huge archaic curls (each being an inch and a half across), all around 
the forehead, and down to the ears. The eyes are of the archaic, almond 
type, and the beard and moustache are elaborately curled. One long slab, 
which had served (fortunately, face downwards) as the door-sill ofa Byzan- 
tine church, bears a complete duplicate (except the face) of the celebrated 
“ Warrior of Marathon.” Among other works of art are a torso of a young 
satyr, and another of a colossal statue of a draped male figure. Two slabs 
are covered on each face with reliefs of processions or sacrifices. Two in- 
scriptions of the fifth century B. c. have been found, of the highest interest 
for the rural worship of Dionysos. Work has been interrupted somewhat 
by unfavorable weather; yet each day brings new discoveries which sup- 
plement those of the previous days. Within the last week (Nation, March 
29), news has come of the discovery of the Pythion, or temple of Apollo 
at Ikaria, with a relief representing Apollo, with long curls, seated on the 
omphalos, holding up a handful of twigs in one hand, and a patera in the 
other. Behind him stands a woman, while in front is an altar with an 
adorant. Another relief represents Apollo playing on the lyre. Not far 
away, a large platform of marble has been found, a marble seat, some 
bases ; and two walls, one of which makes a curve as if it might enclose 
the orchestra of a theatre. Several other foundations have been uncov- 
ered by the trial trenches which have been dug. The field for opera- 
tions has widened indefinitely, and the thorough examination of the site 
is a much greater undertaking than was at first supposed. Another ruin 
in the same valley invites excavation and exploration. The Deme Ikaria 
now comes to the front with greater distinctness than any other rural dis- 
trict of Attika. 
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LETTER FROM GREECE. 


ATHENS.—In giving general survey of the progress of archzological dis- 
covery in Greece during the last few months, one naturally begins with the 
Axropouis. The Archeological Society has here entered upon a systematic 
effort to clear the entire surface down to the bed-rock, where not occupied 
by buildings ; and, in the prosecution of this object, they have pushed the 
work continuously during the past fall, and it is still in progress, and will 
not be interrupted, as is the case elsewhere where the facilities for work and 
living are scant. From the Erechtheion eastward the work has been com- 
pleted: the bed-rock was reached; and where it descended considerably 
below the level, as is the case along the north wall, the unimportant places 
have again been filled in and enclosed by wall-supports. In one spot, some 
very interesting drums of columns of poros, and other architectural members 
of the old temple probably burned by the Persians, were found in the cir- 
cuit-wall; and in front of these, at a distance of a few feet, was run the sup- 
porting wall: as the intervening space was left open, these valuable remains 
may be seen at any moment, and each one may draw his own conclusions 
in relation to them. Beside these and some other architectural remains (de- 
tached drums, uncertain walls, and the like) the excavations as far as the 
watch-tower at the eastern extremity of the height produced nothing of im- 
portance. The building at the southeastern end, formerly known as the 
Chalkotheke, has been completely uncovered, and again filled in to form 
a plateau, leaving the walls visible, together with the old Pelasgic wall on 
its northeast side. South and east of this structure the débris has just been 
removed, and was found to consist of various layers of earth, clay, and fine 
marble-chips, but very little else. The present museum in its vicinity is 
not upon the rock, but rests upon a mass of marble and poros stones ten 
to fifteen feet deep, to judge from its surroundings at the west end. Be- 
tween this and the Parthenon the work is now in progress, and many ob- 
jects of interest are daily unearthed and deposited in the museum. These 
consist mainly of blocks of poros, pieces of bronze, bits of pottery, ete. (the 
remains of Persian devastation) which were used for filling in the space. 
The poros objects aid materially in our increasing knowledge of that early 
stage of art, and many will add important chapters to the history of poly- 
chromy. (1) Some are the remains of single statues, others probably be- 
longed to groups, which it is hoped will have sufficient additions before the 
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close of the work to admit of such restoration as will give a fair idea of what 
they originally were: (2) some seem to be fragments of a huge bull, a por- 
tion of the head of which has been preserved in the museum for some time ; 
(3) another, the coils of an enormous serpent, also already represented there 
by considerable remains. (4) A headless and footless statuette, originally 
about two feet in height, has the right arm drawn across the breast, aslant, 
the left arm raised. An undergarment fell to the feet and is disclosed in 
a broad band down the breast and below. It was painted a deep red, while 
the overgarment was of a deep blue, which now appears in spots as green. 
(5) Another figure is about three-quarters life-size, of which remain the 
shoulders, bust, and a part of the neck. Here the overgarment is red, the 
undergarment blue. Three long ringlets hang on each side of the neck 
and descend to the breast, and a shorter one stops at the neck. These are 
wrought so that they resemble a string of flat beads, strung side by side, 
gradually tapering in size to the end. In contrast to this uncouth art, is the 
elaborate throat-ornament wrought upon the stone with the utmost care in 
varied geometric figures, and the edge of the outer garment adorned with 
squares enclosing rosettes and chevrons painted in vivid colors. Indeed, 
the freshness of all these colors is most striking, some of the blue being of 
the deepest ultramarine. (6) A small head, completely preserved, wears 
a sort of turban, has enormous staring eyes, protruding nose, wide archaic 
lips, and, on the left side, a large ear carved on the background of the head- 
dress so that it extends almost at right angles from the face with the inten- 
tion of being seen from the front: its size is prodigious as compared with 
the face. The other ear lies close to the head, but is also very large. (7) 
Many archaic objects of interest occur among the bronzes, one of which is 
the head of a griffin that looks like a complete counterpart of one found at 
Olympia. 

The platform composed of large poros blocks found just east of the Par- 
thenon has been removed, and the filling beneath it taken out and exam- 
ined. The blocks of the pavement, however, have been numbered and will 
be replaced, as before, for a permanent memorial. Beneath it were found 
a number of inscriptions, mostly upon stelai of Pentelic or Hymettian mar- 
ble, and all more or less shattered. The platform is supposed to have been 
constructed to support the temple of Roma and Augustus erected toward 
the close of the last century B. c., and the inscribed architrave of this tem- 
ple lies in the vicinity. None of the inscriptions found beneath the plat- 
form can well be later than the third century, so that a period of two cen- 
turies at least lies between the latest inscription and the construction of the 
temple. The inscriptions had become, in process of time, broken and ut- 
terly useless, and were used for filling. This would hardly be the case with 
documents recently inscribed, and we are thus either furnished with a cri- 
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terion of the time allowed or likely to elapse in such cases before making 
way with the objects, or else the platform was an earlier construction than 
has been supposed. 

Inseriptions.—(1) The oldest of the inscriptions is upon a large poros 
base, one end of which is gone, together with a portion of the inscription. 
The letters are about two inches high and deeply cut in boustrophedon or- 
der with the triple marks of division after some of the words. It contains 
a dedication to Glaukopis the daughter (of Zeus) by several persons, and 
it is especially interesting as adding another instance, to the two already 
known, of the occurrence of koppa in Attic monumental inscriptions. It 
may well belong to the beginning of the sixth century. (2) From the 
waning years of the following century, we have, in the old Attic alphabet, 
some fragments only ; but one, while broken at the top, is still complete 
enough to disclose its chief purport. Leonides of Halikarnassos has been 
of such service to the Athenian people that they extend to him their 
especial protection on land and sea wherever the Athenian power holds 
sway, and, if anyone injures him, vengeance shall be exacted as if he were 
an Athenian citizen. This the Prytanes and Senate shall see to at Athens, 
and all Athenian officers and magistrates beyond its bounds. He is praised 
for his benefactions, and at his expense the decree shall be inscribed on two 
stelai, one to be placed in the Akropolis, and the other in the sanctuary of 
Apollo in Halikarnassos, already known to us from the famous Halikar- 
nassian inscription discovered by Mr. Newton. This laudation of Leonides 
will not fall much later than 420 B. c. at furthest, as is shown by the reten- 
tion of the dative ending—yor, as in rior dAAnor, which disappears about 
that time. (3) A fragment bearing the commencement of several lines 
can be assigned exactly to the year 398-7, because the preamble is pre- 
cisely the same as that of C. I. A., 1. 652, with the names of the Treasurers 
of Athena and the other deities, and assists in supplying two of the names 
there missing. The remainder treats of offerings in the temple, but only 
ina fragmentary way. (+4) The most important of the series, historically, 
is a decree in which the Methymnaeans of Lesbos are admitted to the gen- 
eral alliance of the Athenians and their allies. Unfortunately, the heading 
is mutilated and the name of the archon lost, and we are left to the con- 
tents alone to determine the date. That it belongs to the time when the 
second maritime confederacy of Athenians was formed in 378-7 seems 
inevitable, notwithstanding some apparent difficulties. These difficulties 
justify a complete translation of the decree, which runs as follows: “Simon 
was president and Astyphilos moved: Touching the statements of the 
Methymnaeans (be it decreed that) as they are allies and well disposed to 
the Athenians, in order that they may enter into the alliance also with the 
other allies of the Athenians, the secretary of the Senate shall inscribe 
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them just as the other allies are inscribed (dvaypaya airovs . . . Kai 
of dvayeypappévor cioiv), and the embassy of the Methym- 
naeans shall swear the same oath which the other allies have sworn to the 
Synedroi of the allies, and to the Strategoi (of the Athenians) and the 
Hipparchoi, and the Synedroi of the allies and the Strategoi and the Hip- 
parchoi shall swear to the Methymnaeans in like manner: and Aisimos 
and the Synedroi upon the ships (?) (Ai. . pov xai rds ovvédpos ros Trav 

. wv drws dv, x. r. A.) shall see to it that the magistrates of the Methym- 
naeans take the oath like the other allies. Furthermore (be it decreed) 
to praise the city of the Methymnaeans and invite their ambassadors to the 
hospitality of the city.” 

It is from Diodoros (xv. 28-9) that we obtain the fullest account, in our 
literary sources, of the formation of this maritime confederacy which rein- 
stated Athensin that supremacy of the Aegaean which she had lost at the close 
of the Peloponnesian War, had recovered slightly under Konon, and aban- 
doned definitely in the peace of Antalkidas. Assoon as the Theban patriots 
had recovered, by the aid of Athens, their Kadmeia from the Spartan garri- 
son, the Athenians sent out deputies to the cities of the Aegaean still under 
Spartan rule, exhorting them to freedom and promising assistance. The first 
to accept, Diodoros says, were the Chians, and Byzantians, and after them 
the Rhodians, Mytilenaeans, and some of the other islanders. We have, 
furthermore, several inscriptions relating to the subject, given by Ditten- 
berger (S. I. G., 62-65), the longest of which (63) belongs to the year 
378-7, and provides for the entering of the names of the allies already 
existing, and of such as may afterward join the confederacy, upon a stele 
to be placed beside Zeus Eleutherios. Upon this stone, which was discov- 
ered many years ago, are inscribed the names of a large number of allies, 
of which the following only, according to Kohler, are written at the same 
time as the decree and by the same hand, namely, the Chians, Mytilenae- 
ans, Methymnaeans, Rhodians, and Byzantians. Another stone (S. I. G., 
62) contains a separate decree in which the Byzantians are admitted to the 
alliance then already existing, and no doubt prior to the longer decree, and 
passed before the Athenians felt so assured of forming a wide-reaching 
alliance as to have formulated all the terms and prepared for inscribing 
the names on a single stele. That separate decrees in the case of each city 
were inscribed, besides entering the name on the common stele, is certain 
from the Chalkidian and Korkyraean decrees (S. J. G., 64, 65), the latter 
of which falls three years after the formation of the confederacy. Our 
decree, therefore, I conceive to have been passed, like the Byzantian, a 
short time previous to that providing for the common stele, though not 
within the same prytany, because the scribes are different, and the expres- 
sion “inscribe them just as the other allies are inscribed” refers, not to 
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the common stele (S. J. G., 65. 14), but to the separate one which we now 
have and which is not otherwise provided for, as the decree is mainly 
devoted to the manner of taking the oath. If, on the other hand, the ex- 
pression does relate to the common stele, we have the difficulty of accounting 
for the name of the Methymnaeans appearing there already, according to 
Kohler. The forms of the letters and the orthography accord with this 
period. The spurious dipthong ov is habitually written o; « both as « and 
as «. Aisimos, who is delegated to administer the oath to the magistrates 
of the Methymnaeans at home, is doubtless the same person mentioned by 
Lysias (x11. 80-1) as leading the pomp when the Liberators returned from 
Peiraieus to Athens in 403, and who was sent, about 387, to Chios as one 
of five to perform there a duty similar to the present one, when an alli- 
ance was made between the Athenians and Chians. That he was at the 
time in the fleet somewhere in the vicinity of Lesbos, together with some 
of the delegates of the allies, is a reasonable supposition, and is the ground 
for supplying vedv in the broken passage. We know that, in this alliance, 
the Synedroi were several in number from each city, though each member 
of the alliance had but one vote in the general council at Athens. At the 
outset, when the Athenians were so careful to impress upon the allies (Diod., 
xv. 29; S.J. G., 63. 27) that they were not seeking their former tyrannical 
power, but only an equal alliance against the Spartans, what more natural 
than that they should desire that some of the delegates should remain with 
the fleet to assist the Athenians and watch matters in the Aegaean. 

(5) Not long after the foregoing inscription, may be placed, with prob- 
ability, another, in which an Achaian Lykonatos is praised and made a 
proxenos of the Athenians, and is allowed to bring from Achaia the ship 
that he wishes, and to import wares by sea into any city the Athenians 
rule and into the garrisons of the Athenians and into the Gulf—. Here the 
stone is broken, but the circumstances point to the Korinthian Gulf, and 
to a state of blockade there kept up by the Athenians, during which no 
Achaian vessel could pass in or out without special permission. The form 
of the spurious diphthongs, uniformly o and ¢, confines the decree to the 
first half of the fourth century ; and the Athenians seem not to have block- 
aded the Korinthian Gulf, and at the same time to have been on good 
terms with Achaia (ef. Xen., Hel., rv. 6), from the close of the Peloponne- 
sian war till the expedition of Timotheos in 375 to Korkyra. During the 
greater part of the period from this time on till peace with Sparta in 371, 
the Athenians had command of the western coast of Greece and maintained 
a fleet there. It is to this period that this inscription would seem most 
easily to belong. (6) The name of the archon Kallimachos, preserved in 
another decree, at once fixes its date in 349-8. (7) Theogenes of Nau- 
kratis in Egypt is praised for his good offices to Athenians visiting his 
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native town, and he is made a proxenos of Athens. (8) Some other prox- 
enian decrees are too fragmentary to be of general interest. One, however, 
becomes so by reason of the stele being crowned by one of those beautiful 
basreliefs of the fourth century, of which the Akropolis Museum contains 
several, some of which have been figured by Schoene, Griechische Reliefs. 
They generally depict Athena, standing or sitting, with arm extended to- 
wards the chief god or hero of the city to which the proxenos belongs, and 
sometimes the proxenos himself, the latter being of smaller stature than 
the divinities. Unhappily, our stele is mutilated at the top so that the 
heads of the figures are missing, and it is broken across by a diagonal frac- 
ture which injures somewhat the lower part ; while only a portion of the 
inscription is preserved. Athena is represented seated upon a chair over 
whose back she negligently throws her left arm, while she stretches out . 
her right towards a smaller male figure standing before her. He is clad 
in himation reaching to the feet, his left arm hangs by his side, and his 
right passes across his breast toward the goddess, as if ready to accept 
whatever it is she offers. Beside her chair rests her helmet with high, \ 
round crest, and against the back leans her shield. Upon her knees stands 
a large bird with slightly opened wings: its body is turned toward the male 
figure, but its head is turned back to face the goddess. Its head is muti- 
lated, but the outline is perfectly plain and shows that it is not the expected - 
owl, such as rests on the hand of Athena in one of these stelai in the Akro- 
polis: on the contrary, it is unmistakably of the eagle-type. Below the re- 
lief is an inscription to the effect that two sons of Leomestor and three of - 
Diagoras, of Abydos, are proxenoi of the Athenians. On examining the 
coins of Abydos, we find that the most frequent type from the sixth to the 
third century is that of an eagle with wings closed, or nearly so, looking 
back. We may therefore infer that the artist intended to emphasize the 
close tie between Athens and Abydos by seating the bird of that town 
upon the knees of Athena. The art of the relief is of a high order, the 
drapery in particular being handled with admirable taste and sureness of 
hand, and the attitudes of the figures are full of dignity and grace. The 
inscription is of the fourth century. (9) Another relief, of which about ' 
half is preserved, represents a procession of horsemen of the same motive 

as that given by Schoene (Griech. Rel., No. 79): even the peculiar hat with 
down-falling brim is the same. An equestrian victory is probably depicted 

in both, and the inscription on the corona of our stele, though but half- 
preserved, is confirmatory. (10) An inscription of the year 303 is inter- 

esting as the earliest (by some twenty years) epigraphic document relating 

to the Epheboi. The existence of this class in the State at Athens in the 

fifth century is inferred from Thoukydides and Xenophon, and is more 
definitely mentioned by Demosthenes and the so-called Platonic Axiochos; 
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but the inscriptions relating to it have heretofore not mounted above the 
third century. A certain Philonides is praised because he has performed 
his duty to the Epheboi of the Pandionian Tribe, as Sophronistes, with so 
much fidelity and acceptance in the eyes of the fathers of the boys, and 
he is to be crowned with a crown of olive. (11) Three fragments of in- 
scriptions, two on opposite sides of the same stone, belong to a series of 
which less than a dozen have been published, and about which little is 
known. They are mostly of the same tenor: such and such a person, male 
or female, not a citizen dropvywyv (a4ropvyodca), from such and such a per- 
son, usually a citizen but not always, consecrates a phiale, uniformly of the 
weight of 100 drachmas. Kohler thinks that the consecration is made by 
a freedman or freedwoman on acquittal from a trial for remissness of duty 
to a former master, but acknowledges that there are grave difficulties in 
the way of this interpretation. The present inseriptions unfortunately do 
not solve the difficulties. 

Besides the work upon the Akropolis, during the month of December a 
number of graves were opened in the outer Kerameikos, about a quarter 
of a mile nearly due north of the Dipylon Cemetery, just on the outskirts 
of the present city. Within a foot of the surface have been found many 
rough terracotta coffins with Roman remains and a Latin inscription. The 
remains are insignificant, and are regarded as unworthy of preservation. 
Below these, at the depth of five to six feet, the graves of a good Attic period 
are reached, in which occur red-figured vases of fine clay and excellent work- 
manship, and many lekythoi. I saw ten of these taken from one grave: 
they were disposed along the sides of the body, and some were extracted 
entire, but others were more or less broken. Seven were of the white va- 
riety with red figures of the usual sepulehral style, and three were some- 
what coarser, without the white coating and decorated with ornamental 
designs in black. Some headstones have also come to light with the names 
of the deceased. 

ELEUSIS.—The Archeological Society has been continuing its excava- 
tions here, under the supervision of Ephor Pxtxtos, who has forso long made 
this his special task. This year, the work has been pushed mainly in the 
vicinity of the Propylaia of Appius Claudius Pulcher, between which and 
the rock of the akropolis to the west was found the temple of Plouton already 
known from an inscription. It lay in a recess of the rock, and behind it were 
some grottos formed by the overhanging cliff, which may have had some con- 
nection with the worship of the divinity. The grottos run around toward the 
north, and end in a narrow projection of the rock. Outside this, rise a series 
of 5 or 6 steps cut in the solid rock, and, as if leading from them, is an oval 
hole through the projecting wall, large enough fora person to crawl through. 
As the steps otherwise lead to nothing except the steep face of the cliff, it 
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seems as if they must have had some ritualistic use. North and northwest 
of this, the excavations have disclosed several Roman structures, and among 
them have been found some inscriptions—partly Roman, partly of a good 
Greek period, and one in archaic Attic. Two or three of these are of some 
length. Among the sculptures, may be remarked a female standing figure 
without a head, which was originally set on. This is Roman and of medi- 
ocre work. Another, a sitting figure, is very poor. Some fragments of a 
Herakles exhibit the lion-skin as the prominent feature. _Much remains 
still to be done north of the akropolis, and the work will be continued after 
the winter is over. 

In the neighboring village of MANDRA was found a relief, which has been 
brought to the Central Museum. It is naturally designated a relief, but 
the figures stand almost free from the slab behind. The main figure is that 
of a bearded warrior, nearly life-size, standing in a pensive attitude with 
left leg crossed over the right and resting on the toes: over the chiton is 
fitted a close cuirass, and a chlamys rests behind his shoulders and is turned 


around each arm so as to float backward: his hair is short and curly. The 
face and chest are of excellent and pleasing workmanship, but the hands 
and feet are bad. A pudgy-faced youth stands by him and holds up to him 
« helmet, while his shield rests against the slab behind. 
MYKENAI.—Excavations have been carried on, here, by the Society, and 
they have resulted in the discovery of the ancient nekropolis, where fifteen 
tomls have been opened: there were found many archaic engraved seal- 
ring stones, small gold ornaments, objects of glass and ivory, an ivory plaque 
with the representation of human figures, two mirrors, and two bronze razors. 
A tholos-tomb was discovered but has not yet been excavated. 
EPIDAUROS.—Ephor Srkgs was engaged here, for a short time, in un- 
covering a Roman building in which were found some good mosaics. It be- 
longed to the extensive system of baths erected there by the Romans. 


OROPOS.—Ephor B. Leonarpos, who has conducted excavations, for 
the last two years, on the site of the TempLe oF AmpHiaraos near Oropos, has 
kindly furnished me the following account of the work: “Toward the east 
of the so-called Seala near the Euripos, on the road to the village of Kalamo 
and distant about 20 minutes from the latter, lie the remains of the ancient 
oracle of Amphiaraos. According to the myth, this hero after his escape 
from Thebes was swallowed up by the earth there, and was first worshipped 
as a god by the Oropians (Paus., 1.34). The site of the Amphiareion has 
been ascertained by the excavations which have been carried on since 1884 
by the Athenian Archzological Society ; and these have been very produc- 
tive, especially in architectonic and epigraphic finds. Previous to the ex- 
cavations, only some. inscriptions were to be seen there, not remaining in 
position but fallen to the ground. The Amphiareion was situated in a nar- 
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row valley bounded by pine-covered hills, from which the view toward the 
Euripos and Boiotia is most magnificent. The valley is intersected by a 
winter-torrent, and by the waters of the historic fountain which have been 
shown by chemical analysis to be among the purest in Greece. The Sanc- 
tuary, on account of the salubrity of its air, the purity of its waters, and 
its position on the route from Athens to Eretria, possessing also an excel- 
lent harbor (the Delphinion), was anciently a favorite resort to which es- 
pecially those betook themselves who wished to recover their health by the 
appearance of a dream or to obtain some other favor from the god. Now, 
also, the spot, in addition to the charm of its surroundings, awakens in the 
visitor the keenest interest by the number and the size of the ancient ob-, 
jects still preserved. Anciently, those visiting the Sanctuary must perform 
the customary rites, and, having sacrificed a ram and spread the skin on 
the ground, they lay down to sleep awaiting the appearance of the dream. 
Hence, there was a koimeterion and a special building for bathing (as shown 
by inscriptions, but not yet discovered), as well for the women as the men, 
So Amphiaraos like Asklepios was regarded as a physician, and was wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Hygieia. The attractions of the place were 
also heightened by the quinquennial festivals at which musical and gym- 

. nastic games were celebrated, as is proved by inscriptions discovered in the 
course of the excavations. 

“Near the fountain, the temple mentioned by Pausanias has been discov- 
ered by the excavations, and also the great altar in front of it (to the east). 
The temple was of the Doric order in antis, with a door and porch behind: 
within, it was divided by a row of columns into two aisles. Along the walls 
of the pronaos were benches. The statue of the god must have been of super- 
human size, to judge from a piece of an arm found in the temple. 

“The altar was anciently quintuple, and sacrifices were offered upon it to 
several gods: but in time it was united, apparently, into one common altar. 

“Wholly unknown, from ancient sources, was the theatre which has been 
revealed to us by the excavations, as well as the stoa and a series of in- 
scribed bases of statues. The theatre is notable as well for its architect- 
ural peculiarities as for the fact that it is one of the best-preserved in 
Greece. The skene, of which the walls are very well preserved, has a Doric 
cornice of marble, with an epistyle upon which is inscribed the name of the 
person who erected and consecrated it (probably a priest), and the ana- 
lemmata stand unharmed. The doorways of the eisodoi were apparently of 
the Ionic order. Most worthy of note, however, is the proskenion, almost 
all the parts of which have been found. Its front toward the orchestra is 
adorned with 10 Doric half-columns of marble, all standing unharmed. 
The spaces between these columns were filled by frames containing pic- 
tures, as is proved by the inscription upon the epistyle above them; but the 
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space between the two middle columns was occupied by the door, which is 
opposite to that of the skene. Around the orchestra in the form of a semi- 
circle stand, still in situ, five marble thrones bearing inscriptions all of the 
same purport. Behind these extend the remains of the other seats of poros 
stone. The floor of the orchestra was not paved. The drain of the thea- 
tre passed out through one of the eisodoi. 

“ The Stoa, which clearly was destined for the accommodation of visitors, 
is worthy of mention in the first place on account of its length, which 
amounts to nearly 110 metres. Walls excellently preserved enclose three 
sides, and a row of Doric columns ran along the front. Within, along the 
walls, runs a row of 73 supports of benches of marble, above which, upon 
the coating of the walls, colored ornaments are preserved in places. The 
stoa is divided into three parts—the larger central hall and two wings 
which were cut off from the central hall, probably by gratings. The cen- 
tral hall is again divided lengthwise by a row of Ionic columns. 

“ The pedestals of statues which have been found are mainly distributed 
in a long line running from the stoa westward toward the temple and to 
the north of it. Their inscriptions show that they were erected to famous 
men or to private individuals. Many of them were afterward reconse- 
erated to illustrious Romans, as Sylla, Agrippa, ete., but of their statues 
only a few remains have descended to us. A relief was found transmit- 
ting to us the type of the god worshipped there, who is represented like 
Asklepios resting upon a staff around which is twined a serpent. Beside 
Amphiaraos, who is standing, Hygieia is represented sitting upon a rock. 

“ The excavations, which have been closed for the winter season, will be 
resumed in the spring.” 

THEBES.—The fortunate discovery of the TEMPLE OF THE KaBeEnRol, about 
an hour west of Thebes, was due to Dr. Wo.reErs of the reas, me 
He found a small bronze bull in the possession of a private person in 
Athens, and, upon examining it, discovered a much-obscured inscription, 
which was deciphered, after great pains, and revealed the fact that it was 
consecrated té the Kabeiroi. Finding that it came from Thebes, investi- 
gation was set on foot which finally resulted in ascertaining the site of the 
temple. The German Institute immediately began excavations which have 
produced an extraordinary number of finds of votive objects, bulls, lions, 
pigs, and other animals and birds, made of bronze, lead, and terracotta, and 
many fragments of vases. As large numbers of these are inscribed with 
dedications, they will throw great light upon the curious and little-known 
worship of the Kabeiroi. The excavations have been interrupted by the 
severity of the weather, and the objects have not yet been brought to 
Athens in consequence of the road through Kithairon being impassable 
on account of the snow. 
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PEIRAIEUS.—The inscriptions which were discovered, last year, in the 
wall of Peiraieus west of the harbor, and were believed by M. Foucart to 
reveal the existence of a temple of Aphrodite in their vicinity, have led 
the French School to undertake excavations there. The discovery of the 
Aphrodision, however, has not yet rewarded their efforts, but they have 
laid bare two fine towers in the wall. 


EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. 


SIKYON.—The American School carried on excavations in the theatre 
of Sikyon, for nearly four weeks, under the efficient supervision of Mr. M. 
L. Earle of Columbia College. The eisodoi and the orchestra were cleared 
of their deep deposit of earth, and in the orchestra were discovered at first 
a head and then, nearly two weeks later, a torso. When the head was 
applied to the torso it was found that the break upon the neck fitted so far 
as to render it certain that they were of one and the same statue. It repre- 
sents a youthful male figure, quite nude except the left arm which is en- 
veloped in a garment falling from the point of the shoulder to below the 
hip. The workmanship is of a good period, and the statue, while it is not 
of the highest art, is of the utmost interest for the fine pose of the head 
and expression of the face, and for other peculiarities which will be treated 
later, as well as from the fact that it comes directly from the seat of the 
famous Sikyonian School. A marble head of smaller dimensions, found at 
Sikyon by a peasant some years ago, has also been brought to the Central 
Museum of Athens. It is a very pretty female face, but of a type far more 
familiar than that of the statue. 

IKARIA.—The American School has also obtained permission to exca- 
vate a Byzantine church northeast of Pentelikon, where, last year, Pro- 
fessor Milchhéfer discovered an inscription that was thought to determine 
the site of the ancient Ikaria, which was placed by Leake in that vicinity, 
but by Ross northwest of Athens (¢f. JourNAL, 11, p. 439). The exca- 
vations will be conducted by Mr. C. D. Buck of Yale College.’ 


Avueustus C. MERRIAM. 
Athens, Greece, 
January 24, 1888. 


1A preliminary account of the results of the excavations in February and early 
March (since Professor Merriam wrote the above) is given on pp. 44-46. Ep. 
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L’ArcH&oLoGIE Ecyptienne, par G. Maspféro: Paris, Maison 
Quantin, 1887. 12mo, pp. 318. 

Eeyetian ArcH®OLOGY, by G. Maspéro: translated from the 
French by Amelia B. Edwards: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 
London, H. Grevel & Co. 1887. 12mo, pp. x11, 328. 


In this little volume, Professor Maspéro furnishes us with an admirable 
survey of Egyptian Archeology. Three chapters are devoted to Archi- 
tecture, one to Painting and Sculpture, and one to the Industrial Arts. In 
treating of Architecture, he lays before us the leading characteristics of the 
private dwellings, from the hut of the poorest peasant to the palaces of the 
nobility ; of fortresses purely Egyptian, and those which were built under 
foreign influence ; and of public works, such as graneries, reservoirs, and 
quarries. At greater length he sets forth the temple architecture, giving 
some account of the materials and mode of construction, the various classes 
of columns and of the temple types as exemplified in the early, simple but 
grand, Temple of the Sphinx, the more beautiful peripteral temple of Amen- 
hotep III at Elephantine, the complex structures at Karnak, Luxor and 
Abydos, and the rock-cut temples at Gebel Silsileh and Ipsamboul. Thus 
far we have met with little but what may be found in Perrot and Chipiez’s 
volume on Egypt, and in the handbooks; but the section on temple deco- 
ration throws a new and interesting light upon our conceptions of Egyp- 
tian Architecture. He tells us that the temple was built in the likeness 
of the world, as it was known to the Egyptians. The world to them was 
a long, narrow plane, which supported by four immense pillars a flat or 
slightly vaulted sky. The temple floor represented the earth ; the columns 
and walls, the pillars; and the roof, the sky. Hence, the bases of columns 
and the walls near the ground were decorated with floral or other simple 
figures ; the ceilings were painted blue and figured with stars or zodiacs ; 
while the side-walls, suspended, as it were, between earth and heaven, illus- 
trated the official relations between Egypt and the gods. Here were rep- 
resented the mediating king and his attendants in the presence of the gods. 
As the sun (according to the texts), in travelling from east to west, divided 
the universe into two worlds, that of the north and that of the south; so 
the temple was divided, by an imaginary line passing through the axis of 
the sanctuary, into the temple of the north on the left and the temple of 
the south on the right. This division extended to each chamber of the 
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temple and controlled the decoration. Thus, the divinity is represented 
on the right wall as receiving the offerings of the south, while on the left 
he receives those of the north. These sculptured scenes were not mere 
decoration, but served as amulets, ensuring to the god the continuance of 
homage, and to the king the granting of the divine favor. Even in the 
most complicated scenes, Professor Maspéro recognizes a thread of unity 
which binds together a multitude of episodes into one continuous chain. A 
vivid conception of the significance of the Egyptian temple and of its ulti- 
mate purpose is conveyed in the description of the statues of the gods used 
in the ceremonials (p. 106) : “ They were animated, and in addition to their 
bodies of stone, metal, or wood, they had each a soul magically derived from 
the soul of the divinity which they represented. They spoke, moved, acted 
—not metaphorically, but actually. The later Ramessides ventured upon no 
enterprises without consulting them. They stated their difficulties, and the 
god replied to each question by a movement of the head... Theoretically, 
the divine soul of the image was understood to be the only miracle worker ; 
practically, its speech and motion were the results of a pious fraud.” 

The chapter on Tombs is the more interesting and instructive because of 
the insight given into the psychology of the Egyptians. It was this which 
determined the arrangements of the mastaba and pyramid and catacomb. 
The eternal house of the departed contained a chapel with its serdab or 
hiding-place for portrait-statues. This was the abode of the Ka or ethereal 
duplicate of the body, the reception room where priests and friends brought 
their offerings. The decoration of the chapel-walls portrayed the earthly 
life of the Ka. The sepulchral vault at the end of a long passage or shaft 
was the sacred abode of the soul (Bi or Bai). It was undecorated except 
with inscriptions which related to the sustenance and protection of the 
soul, incantations against the influence of evil spirits, and passwords which 
enabled it to enter into the company of the good gods. By their influence, 
the absorption of the dead into Osiris became complete and it enjoyed all 
the immunity of the divine state. The section upon the Pyramids has 
been translated by Mr. Petrie. The extremely careful and detailed study 
which Mr. Petrie had made of the Pyramids of Gizeh has enabled him to 
append to the English translation a number of valuable notes which am- 
plify and correct the text. English readers will also be grateful to Miss 
Edwards for the explanatory notes and for the references with which she 
has enriched her translation. 

The chapter on Painting and Sculpture is illustrated from papyri as well 
as from wall-paintings, also by a series of sculptures extending from the 
Ancient Empire to Alexandrian and Roman times. In this series, we 
notice that the group of General Rahotep and his wife Nefert, usually 
attributed to the Third Dynasty are assigned by Maspéro to the first 
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Theban Empire. To make the understanding of this subject more com- 
plete, a description of the technical processes is given, in which the mode 
of preparing surfaces, the tools employed, the methods of cutting and 
polishing various stones, the pigments and scales of color used at different 
periods, are briefly treated. 

The final chapter contains an admirable résumé of the Industrial Arts. 
Here, as in the earlier portions of the book, Maspéro is not satisfied with 
presenting a bare morphology of the subject: he initiates us, wherever it 
is practical, into the ideas which the Egyptians connected with their handi- 
work. Thus, the carnelian girdle-buckle was the blood of Isis which washed 
away the sins of the wearer, the frog was emblematic of renewed birth, the 
diminutive lotus column symbolized the gift of eternal youth, the mystic 
eye protected one against the evil eye and the bite of serpents, and the 
scarabeus provided a safeguard against death. Amongst the metal-work, 
we would call attention to the engraved gold and silver bowls (figs. 275-7) 
of purely Egyptian workmanship. In view of the prevailing impression 
that engraved paterze were not made in Egypt, these examples are of un- 
usual interest. No less interesting is the poignard (fig. 294) with its 
damascened blade, to which the poignards found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mykenai seem to be nearly related. We cannot dwell upon the many 
objects of glass and clay and stone, of wood and ivory, of bronze and 
silver and gold, which are here described. The number and variety of 
these small monuments has been so largely increased in recent years as to 
demand for them a more methodical study than they have yet received. 
“Tt is a task,” says Maspéro, “ which promises many surprises to whom- 
soever shall undertake it.” 

It is refreshing to read a book so comprehensive and yet so well pro- 
portioned and compact, so methodical and yet so full of interest. In 
treating a subject of such extent, it is hardly to be expected that even one 
who has the acquaintance with Egyptian Archeology that Maspéro pos- 
sesses should produce a book absolutely free from error. A very few 
instances in which his inferences are not warranted by the facts have been 
noted by the Translator and by Mr. Petrie. To these we venture to add 
one more, which has escaped the Translator’s notice, namely, the survival 
of the inference that the papyrus figures in Egyptian decoration. The 
so-called papyrus of fig. 279 is identical with the lotus of fig. 228; the 
alternating bud and flower of the “lotus or papyrus” of fig. 93 is nearly 
identical with the lotus bud and flower of fig. 245; and the strange con- 
ventional form between the antelope and scarabzeus on fig. 264 bears no 
resemblance whatever to a bunch of papyrus. An indubitable instance 
of the papyrus-form in Egyptian art has not yet been pointed out. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
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THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN Eeypt, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 
B. A., M. R. A.S., ele. 8vo, pp. xviii, 264, with 108 woodcuts : 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1886. 


To the average student, the art of the Mohammedans in Egypt is better 
known than are their monuments in Syria, Asia Minor or India, and yet 
no general work on the subject, at once comprehensive and satisfactory, 
has appeared. The Art of the Saracens in Egypt, though its title would 
seem to indicate a survey of Saracenic art in all its branches, confines itself 
almost exclusively to the smaller arts, and the book might have been more 
properly entitled “The industrial arts,” ete. Within the period of the 
twelve centuries that have elapsed since the time of the Arab conquest of 
Egypt, the three hundred years of Mamluk rule, from the thirteenth to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, were most prolific in works of art 
—particularly of industrial art-—and Mr. Lane-Poole devotes himself al- 
most exclusively to this period, giving but a slight sketch of the works of 
an earlier date, which are neither as numerous nor as decorative. 

A summary of the history and condition of Egypt under the Mamluks is 
contained in the first chapter, an introduction very necessary in view of the 
prevailing slight acquaintance with the subject. The origin and organiza- 
tion, revolutions and brawls, life and amusements, barbarism and luxury of 
this strange class of primitive, powerful men, are described with a firm and 
picturesque touch. The second chapter is devoted to Architecture. This part 
of the work may be termed incidental: it is given because “ no examination 
of the industrial arts of Egypt . . would be intelligent which did not start 
from a clear comprehension of the characteristics of the buildings round 
which they were grouped. In a work of the present scope it is of course 
impossible to attempt a history of Saracenic architecture, even in its Cairene 
development; such a task is worthy of the best endeavors of an architect, 
and would demand a volume to itself. It will be sufficient for the present 
purpose if the principal buildings of Cairo are briefly described in general 
classes, the chief distinctions of style and plan noticed, and a clear con- 
ception offered of what mosques and houses are like (p. 49).” In selecting 
his examples among the 300 mosques, the author had an abundance of 
material at command, but this was not the case with domestic architecture, 
as most of the palaces and houses of the Mamluk period have passed away. 
But little information can be gleaned from these remarks on architecture : 
even the careful description of Cairene houses hardly applies to the Mam- 
luk period. It would have been better to have omitted this chapter 
entirely, for the writer here displays a wide unacquaintance with the 
history and development of architecture. Speaking of the early type of 
mosque prevalent from the eighth to the thirteenth century, he remarks 
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(p. 52): “The plan of an open court surrounded by colonnades is, as will 
be readily recognized, simply a survival of the ancient Semitic temple, 
as we see it in Pheenician and other ruins.” What and where are any 
such ruins? There may be a question as to whether the Egyptian or the 
Christian fore-courts and atria were the prototypes of these Mohammedan’ 
courts, but no one can suppose the Temple of Solomon or some mythical 
Pheenician ruins to have haunted the minds of the Cairene architects. 
Then, in regard to the dome, the author makes the astounding statement 
(p. 60) that “the origin of the dome may be traced to the cupolas which 
surmount the graves of Babylonia, many of which must have been familiar 
to the Arabs, who preserved the essentially sepulchral character of the 
form, and never used it, as did the Copts and Byzantines, to say nothing 
of European architects, to roof a church or its apse. The form of the true 
Cairo dome is not quite the same as that of Italy and St. Paul’s.”(!) The 
Arabs might have scoured Babylonia, without discovering a cupola over 
a grave: the Babylonians were content to dwell in double jars or narrow 
vaults. If Mr. Poole had to go to Babylonia for something, why did he 
not derive the minaret from the staged temples of Chaldza: it would have 
been very much to the point, and quite a charming development could 
have been made out from the earliest minaret of Tulun, with its immense 
massive base, retreating stages and exterior winding staircase, to the slen- 
der and tall minaret of the Mosque of Hasan. Quite naive, too, is his 
remark about the early use of the pointed arch, on which subject he might 
be expected to throw some light. He says (p. 56) of the mosque of Tulun 
(1x cent.): “ The arches are all pointed, and constitute the first example 
of the universal employment of pointed arches throughout a building, three 
hundred years before the adoption of the pointed style in England.” Per- 
haps a visit to some of the Koptic churches, which Mr. Poole must often 
have passed by, would have revealed quite a different story as to “ the first 
example,” a fact which he might have suspected all the more that the 
architect of the mosque was a Christian Kopt: and then, of course, the 
pointed style was first adopted in England (!), notin France. With regard 
to pointed arches as distinguished from the Gothic, the buildings with only 
pointed arches built in the x1 century, one hundred and fifty years before 
“the adoption of the pointed style in England,” are quite plentiful and 
well known, especially in the South of France. 

It is pleasant to pass to the following chapters, which are exclusively con- 
fined to the industrial arts, where the writer is quite at home—at least so far 
as Egypt is concerned. The topics treated are as follows: Stone and Plaster 
(ch. 111); Mosaie (ch. 1v); Wood-work (ch. v); Ivory (ch. v1); Metal-work 
(ch. vir); Glass (ch. vitt); Heraldry on glass and metal (ch. 1x); Pottery 
(ch. x); Textile fabrics (ch. x1); Illuminated manuseripts (ch. x11). Begin- 
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ning where the author ends, we will quote his conception of Mohammedan 
decoration (p. 259). “In illumination, as in other branches of decoration, 
the peculiar character of Saracen ornament is clearly expressed. The effect 
is that of rich embroidery, or gold brocade; in other words, illumination, 
like mosaic, plaster, wood, and ivory, shows the tapestry motives of Sara- 
cenic art. In the sanctuary of a mosque, or the ka‘a of a house, in the 
complicated panelling of pulpit or ceiling, and in the chasing of vessels 
of silver,—everywhere the same carpet-like effect strikes one.” 

One is rather disposed to regret the use of the term “Saracens” at the 
present day, when we ought to have outgrown such appellations based on 
ignorance. Mr. Poole feels called upon to explain it in his preface. “The 
subject of the following chapters is what has been commonly known as 
‘Arab’ or ‘Mohammedan’ Art. Both these terms are misleading—for the 
artists in this style were seldom Arabs, and many of them were Christians 
—and the general term ‘ Saracenic’ has therefore been substituted. ‘Sara- 
cen,’ which means simply Eastern, was the universal designation of Muslims 
in the Middle Ages. .. The word Saracenic, implying the two ideas of 
Oriental and medieval, exactly fulfils the conditions of a general term for 
the art with which we are concerned.” It is true that the term ‘ Arab’ 
would be misleading, as it would, strictly speaking, exclude the greater 
part of the monuments of the medizval East, but the term ‘Saracenic’ 
has very serious disqualifications. It would be but courteous to call the 
Mohammedans by a name they would recognize. The objection to the 
term ‘Mohammedan Art’ is very thin, for, even if Christian artists were 
sometimes employed, they worked in accordance with a style which we 
recognize as strictly and originally Mohammedan. We speak of “ Chris- 
tian Art”: perhaps Mr. Poole would suggest that we call the Medizval 
art of the West ‘Frankish Art,’ because the ‘Saracens’ termed all Euro- 
peans ‘ Franks’ in the Middle Ages: but that would not make such a 
designation any more logical or scientific. The term “Saracenic” is no 
better. Mr. Poole lays great stress on the brilliancy of art over the entire 
East during the Mamluk period, and, among other things, attributes to 
it the introduction of the human figure into the industrial arts through a 
relaxation of the orthodox prejudice against its use. There is, however, 
on the pages of the book itself, ample testimony to the contrary (e. g., 
' inventory of works of art belonging to the Khalif El-Mustansir in the x1 
cent.), showing that the human figure was used, probably derived from 
Persian art, at quite an early date. Moreover, instead of there being a 
relaxation of orthodoxy after the invasion of the Tartar tribes in Meso- 
potamia, the liberty of thought and belief allowed in the flourishing days 
of the Khalifate was entirely abolished and the narrowest kind of so-called 
orthodoxy became rampant. If then we must regard these Turko-Tartaric 
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rulers, whether in the empire of Baghdad or in Egypt, to be the patrons 
' of art as they were of literature and of science, this must not blind us to 
f the fact that the period between the x1 and x1v centuries was one of 
decadence in the East, so far as culture of all kinds was concerned. The 
, art of the time, as well as the culture, was merely a continuation of the 
. development under the Abbasidae of Baghdad and the Fatimids of Egypt : 
it is only to be regretted that, through the scarcity of extant monuments 
; of this period, this fact cannot be fully proved in every detail. 

i" Reverting to the question of the industrial arts, we find an interesting 


Hakim (1012 a. p.), and even in the beautiful mausoleum of Kalaun 

(1284 a. p.). Stone took the place of plaster entirely in the mosque of 

Sultan Hasan (1356-59 a. p.): “The ornaments, whether geometrical, 

i scroll or arabesque, are cut in stone or marble.” Cairene chiselled decora- 
tion reached its perfection in the xv century, as shown by the details of the 
mosque of Kait Bey (1483 a. p.) and of his khan near the Azhar mosque. 
In the chapter on Mosaic, the writer shows an evident lack of famili- 
arity with the general history of mosaics. It is true that the mosaic dado 
used in Egypt, though it coincides generally with Byzantine mosaic-work 
in a similar position, differs when glass and mother-of-pearl cubes are used 
in combination with the marble cubes and opus sectile. Still the Byzan- 
tine origin of this industry among the Mohammedans is unquestioned. In 
his description of carved Wood-work, a connection is very correctly made 
with Koptic work: the pulpits of the mosques executed during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries were the monuments on which the Moham- 
medan wood-carvers lavished all their skill in designs that are even more 
graceful and soft than similar work in stone and metal. The tombs, doors 
and lecterns also received a very elaborate carved decoration, and another 
interesting adaptation is to be seen in the lattice-work of the windows, in 
the ceilings, tables, and other furniture of private houses. Ivory was used 
quite profusely, not alone, but usually set in wooden borders: here, especi- 
ally, we can trace a connection with the beautiful screens of the Koptic 
churches : “ It will be noticed that, fine as is the style of carving, the effect 
is harder than that of the best period of wood-carving in Cairo . . . The 
stiffness is the fault, one must conclude, of the material, not of the artist.” 
The chapter on Metal-work is the most important and interesting in the 
book, and contains, not only a critical and historical consideration of this 
wee branch of art, but a detailed catalogue of the most interesting works exist- 
ing in museums. The author considers, in succession, three styles, (1) the 
: Mesopotamian or Mosul work, (2) the Syrian or Damascus school, and (3) 


chapter on the decoration of the mosques in stone and plaster. The more 
humble and coarse material, plaster, was in general use for the early period 
i of the mosques of Amr, Tulun (878 a. p.), El-Azhar (971 A. p.) and El- 
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the Mamluk style; the first being of early origin, though, in his opinion, 
there are no works in museums that antedate the thirteenth century, while 
the Mamluk style flourished mainly in the fourteenth, and was derived 
directly from Fatimy and early-Syrian schools. Of Glass-work the most 
remarkable examples are the famous mosque-lamps of enamelled glass, 
whose material is almost entirely concealed by the gilding and the enamels 
of different colors. In the chapter on Textile fabrics, we see that less 
originality is shown in this than in other branches, and their dependence 
on Byzantine models, on the one hand, and on Persian textiles, on the 
other, is evident. If Mr. Poole had written his book a couple of years later, 
he would have been able to point out interesting analogies with the won- 
derful textiles lately found in Egyptian tombs, which are already making 
their way to European museums, some of which, from Koptic tombs dating 
between the fourth and ninth centuries, are important for the derivation 
of Saracenic work. The illustrations, though merely woodcuts, are satis- 
factory and sufficiently numerous to convey an adequate impression of each 
branch of art. 
A. L. Jr. 


GOSHEN AND THE SHRINE OF SAFT EL HENNEH (1885) [Fourth 
Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund] by Epovarp NAVILLE. 
4to, pp. 26; with eleven plates, including maps and plans. London, 
1887: Triibner & Co. 


The present memoir gives an account of the results of the campaign of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund during 1885, under the charge of M. Naville. 
They are by no means so important as the greater part of the investigations 
of the Fund—in fact, may be considered as the least important. The me- 
moir deals not so much with any important monuments as with the iden- 
tification of certain sites, the central point of interest being the localization 
and delimitation of the Land of Goshen. 

The first site attacked in 1885 was that of the large village called Saft 
el Henneh, between Zagazig and Tel el Kebir, which is on the site of an 
ancient city : “ the whole village is constructed on the ruins of old houses.” 
The ground had been already thoroughly ransacked, though the area of a 
temple was found and cleared. The most important result was the recov- 
ery of about one-half of the famous shrine of Saft of the time of Nectanebo 
II.’ In connection with this admirable work, M. Naville remarks: “ Look- 


' The following is the table gf contents of the volume: Saft el Henneh, p.1. The 
Thirtieth Dynasty, p. 3. The Monuments discovered p.5. Phacusa, Goshen, Ramses, 
14. Khataanah, Kantir, p. 21. Tell Rotab, p. 24. Appendiz, p. 26. 
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ing at the monuments of the two Nectanebos, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the beauty of the workmanship, as well as by the richness of the material 
employed. Egyptian art undergoes a new resurrection more complete than 
under the twenty-sixth dynasty. There is more vigour in the style than at 
the time of the Psammetichi; perhaps less delicacy than in the works of the 
Saite Kings, but a decided tendency to revert to the stern beauty of the 
works of the great Pharoahs... The Nectanebos did not cut up the colossi 
of former Kings, or engrave their names on monuments which.they had not 
erected . . for their models, they seem to have chosen the Kings of the twelfth 
dynasty.” M. Naville instances a number of works belonging to this thir- 
tieth dynasty : he explains the number of monuments erected by the Nec- 
tanebos in the eastern part of the Delta, by suggesting the use of the tem- 
ples as fortresses: “The Nectanebos were constantly exposed to invasions 
from the east. They had again and again to fight the armies of the Per- 
sians; therefore they built these temples which were primarily religious 
buildings, but which could also be converted into military forts, and thus 
help in the defence of the country.” The monuments discovered at Saft 
are (1) part of a colossal black-granite statue of Rameses II, indicating the 
erection here of a temple by this monarch; (2) part of a stele of Nekht- 
horheb, first ruler of the thirtieth dynasty ; (3) monuments of Nectanebo 
II, including (a) remains of a standing statue of the god Sopt, (5) parts 
of the great shrine; (4) stele of Ptolemy Philadelphos. The shrine is one 
of the largest and most beautiful of its kind, being nearly seven feet thick, 
six feet wide, and over seven feet high, covered with hieroglyphs on all 
sides: it is dedicated to Sopt, the lord of the East; the spirit of the East and 
the Horus of the East. Sopt is evidently a warlike god, the defender of the 
eastern frontier of Egypt. The author studies this monument very care- 
fully, giving a translation and commentary of the long inscriptions, which 
are interesting for the study of mythology. 

In the chapter Phacusa, Goshen, Ramses, M. Naville studies the extent 
and position of the nome of Arabia, and its relation to the Land of Goshen. 
He thinks that the nome of Sopt or Soptakhem = the nome of Arabia: 
its capital was Pa Sopt = Saftel Henneh. Ptolemy says that Phacusa was 
the capital of the nome of Arabia. This Phacusa is not the modern Fakoos, 
for Strabo describes the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea as branching 
off at Phacusa, and this position is exactly that of Saft el Henneh: this 
identity is confirmed by the name on the shrine, Pa Kes. Furthermore, 
“when Van der Hardt interpreted the word Phacusa, it was not only the 
Egyptian form of the name (Pa Kes) which he discovered, but also the 
origin of the famous name of Goshen,” which is read by the Greeks Tevéu, 
Tecév, Kaoodv, Keoodv. “In fact, it was neat Phacusa that the land of 
Goshen was to be looked for. The Septuagint calls it Peotu"ApaBias, Gesem 
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of Arabia, ete.” This appellation of the Septuagint M. Naville considers 
to have “a definite meaning: Gesem which is in the nome of Arabia.” He 
speaks of a number of instances in which this district is named Kesem, in 
Egyptian documents. I can only refer to the book itself for further details 
regarding this theory: it is but necessary to add that M. Naville agrees to 
the equivalence of the name of Goshen and Ramses, though he considers 
the latter to cover a larger area than the former. The term “land of 
Ramses” was evidently a vague name—not belonging to administrative 


nomenclature. 
A. F., in. 


DENKMALER GRIECHISCHER UND ROMISCHER SCULPTUR in histor- 
ischer Anordnung unter Leitung von HEINRICH BRUNN herausge- 
geben von FRIEDRICH BRUCKMANN. 

MonvuMENTS OF GREEK AND RomAN ScuLprure historically ar- 
ranged under the direction of HEryricn BRuNN, edited by 
RICH BRUCKMANN. Large folio. Munich—London, 1888: Asher 


& Co. 


This colossal work is to consist of about 80 parts at the price of £1 each, 
and to contain, when completed, about 400 large-folio plates measuring 
18 by 25 inches. Professor Brunn’s object is to facilitate the comparative 
study of the works of classic sculpture by collecting into one corpus all its 
principal monuments, reproduced by the very best process—that of per- 
manent phototype. But, as Professor Brunn remarks in his prospectus, 
“in carrying out this object a careful selection necessarily had to be made. 
Not only were inferior or average specimens excluded, but even many of 
better quality which cannot yet be grouped in logical historic sequence, and 
which, consequently, instead of throwing light on the development of Art, 
themselves need the light of further scientific research. . . The first con- 
sideration was naturally claimed by all such monuments as may safely be 
regarded as original in conception or execution. Failing these, antique 
copies could not of course be dispensed with. . . This collection is not 
intended so much to illustrate the text of a systematic history of Art, as 
itself to exhibit the very embodiment of such a history... Although the 
arrangement must always be fundamentally historical, it is at the same 
time obvious that, if followed too closely, this principle itself would be far 
from achieving the desired object. It must consequently be supplemented 
not only by a consideration of local schools, but also by adopting such an 
arrangement of the objects themselves as will best enable them to mutu- 
ally illustrate and explain each other. The accompanying short text is 
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intended, not so much to describe the several plates, as to justify the selec- 
tion and grouping here adopted.” 

The above quotation gives as clear and comprehensive a statement of 
the plan of the work as could be desired, and this is certainly most attrac- 
tive. Here is a specially competent archzologist and gifted writer about 
to give to students a publication, perfect in its technical form, the fruit 
of the ripest scholarship and of the most improved methods, and yet we 
must confess to a feeling of regret and disappointment. Let us now give 
the other side of the picture, and express our conviction that this work 
will defeat its own purpose and will never fill the place it aspires to, for 
two reasons, its price and its size. It will cost $400, and its great size will 
render the use of it most inconvenient: not one archeologist in a hundred 
will be able to purchase it: only the richest libraries will own it; proba- 
bly not more than four or five libraries in the whole of the United States. 

For many years there has been a feeling of relief at the thought that 
in literature the age of folios had passed, and that of good handy quartos 
taken its place; but now we are threatened from Germany with an inva- 
sion of the worst kind of folios: injurious to the cause of study, because 
they prevent the issue of reasonable books covering the same ground, and 
benefit only the few who are rich. In archeology, for instance, such a 
prohibitory work is that on Pergamon. Why not use the quarto size? It 
would not only make the volumes perfectly handy, but would leave them 
just as useful for study, and greatly diminish the price, partly because it 
would ensure a so much larger sale. 

Here, then, is our protest against this exclusive form of publication to 
which belongs Professor Brunn’s projected great work ; and it is certainly 
time to enter such a protest on behalf of the confraternity of students of 
art and archeology, as well as on behalf of the interested public; and our 
protest is in the present instance the more emphatic for the reason that 
the presentation of the results of such a master as Professor Brunn ought 


to be accessible to all scholars and students. 
A. L. F., Jr. 
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SUMMARY OF RECENT DISCOVERIES AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


Page Page. Page, 
ASIA MINOR,.... . 86 | HINDUSTAN,.... . 77 | PALESTINE,..... 85 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, . 120| HOLLAND, ...... 119 | PHCENICIA, ..... 86 
DENMARK,. . © 102 | RUSSIA, ...... 121 
ENGLAND, ...... (22 | . 87| SWEDEN, ...... 121 
ORANGE. 16 MESOPOTAMIA, .. . 84) SWITZERLAND, ... 119 
GERMANY,...... 119 | MOROCCO, ....-. 77 | UNITED STATES,. . . 123 
90 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The East is again about to become the theatre of excavations on an 
extensive scale, during this and the following season. A German expedi- 
tion has lately returned from Basytonia, and laid the results of its inves- 
tigations before the Archzeological Society in Berlin. The preliminary 
exploration of Dr. Ward is bearing fruit in America, and an expedition 
is being formed for the purpose of excavating some of the principal mounds 
in the Valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. The French are negotiating 
at Constantinople for a firman under which M. de Sarzec may continue 
his important excavations at Telloh and its vicinity; whose magnificent 
results, unfortunately, have as yet been published only in a fragmentary 
manner. Germany has obtained permission to excavate on an important 
site in the Hittite Reaion of Northern Syria, on the borders of Asia Minor, 
probably one of those surveyed by Dr. Puchstein in 1882. In England, 
a Cyprus Exploration Fund has been formed, under the patronage of the 
Society of Hellenic Studies, for the scientific archzeological exploration of 
the Island of Kypros, and work is already being conducted there under 
the direction of Mr. Ernest A. Garpner, Director of the British School 
at Athens. Furthermore, Mr. Bent has been enabled to secure funds 
sufficient to conduct thorough excavations in the island of THasos, where 
he achieved such important results last season. In Greece, the most inter- 
esting discoveries have been made on the AKROPOLIs and in the Attic deme 
of Ikaria. The archaic poros sculpture and the early Ionic capitals found 
among the débris on the Akropolis are of historic importance. But the 
most brilliant success of the year has attended the excavations undertaken, 
during the last month, in Ikaria by the American School at Athens, of 
which some preliminary details are published on another page (pp. 44-6). 
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In tracy, with the appointment of Professor HeLsic as Inspector for an- 
tiquities of maritime Errurta, we may hope for increased activity in the 
excavations of that region. The really extraordinary results achieved for 
two years at VeTULONIA are only beginning to be published, and attention 
will be called, in the next number of the JouRNAL, to the fact that they 
emphasize, more than any previous discoveries, the closeness of the rela- 
tions between Egypt and Etruria. 

It is with great satisfaction that we call attention to the large increase 
in the number of reviews devoted to archzeology and the history of art: 
this increase has been especially remarkable during the last few months. 
New reviews have been started in England, France, Italy, Germany and 
Portugal, and changes in the direction of enlargement and improvement 
have been made in a number of already-existing periodicals. 


AFRICA, 
EGYPT. 


The Cairo Journal Officiel has lately published a decree making it unlaw- 
ful and an offence to deal in antiquities. It is unfortunate that the British 
officials should have sanctioned such interference. The decree issued by 
Said Pasha, giving the Government the right to purchase any antiquities 
found in Egypt, has been the cause of the destruction of an immense quan- 
tity of ancient art, because the natives break up objects or separate them 
in order to be able to secure some small examples for sale. It has also been 
the cause of its being impossible to learn the provenance of objects—a seri- 
ous loss to science. This new law will intensify the mischief.— Atheneum, 
March 3. 

Under the title of A Season in Egypt, 1887, Mr.W. M. Firypers Perrre 
issues, through the Leadenhall Press, an illustrated account of his recent 
work in Egypt. The volume deals chiefly with the rock-inscriptions along 
the Nile, near Assan, the pyramids of Dahshur, the roads in the Fayim, 
and the weights of Memphis. The size is large quarto; and it is illustrated 
with no less than thirty-two lithograph plates—Academy, March 17. 

A. H. Sayce writes from Cairo (Feb. 12) to the Academy (Feb. 25), “ Mr. 
GrirritH has arrived from Assiout, where he has been copying the inscrip- 
tions of the tombs, and has made some interesting discoveries. He is now 
working at Heliopolis. Mr. Perrte is at Howéra, the imaginary site of 
the Labyrinth. I hear that he has disinterred some mummies there.” 

Eayet ExPLoration Funo.—The fifth annual meeting of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund was held on Dec. 22 in London, and the official report of 
it has been issued. It was decided to spend for the present season £500 
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on excavations at Boubastis under M. Naville, and £200 for Mr. Griffith’s 
expedition to excavate in the Delta. The publications for the year are 
to be: Tanis IT; Naukratis II; The City of Onias. 

It is known that during one month’s work at the close of last season M. 
Naville discovered the great temple at Boubastis; a Ptolemaic sanctuary ; 
a noble Hypostyle Hall of xu-dynasty work; the wreck of a Festive Hall 
with thousands of basreliefs, sculptures, and inscriptions. M. Naville esti- 
mates that, as yet, he has uncovered not more than one-third of this mag- 
nificent ruin, and that some two months more will complete the excavation. 
He resumed excavations in February. 

In dividing the antiquities between the British Museum and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the task was, and will be in the future, greatly facili- 
tated by diversity of aim, the British Museum preferring monuments cal- 
culated to throw additional light upon the philology and history of ancient 
Egypt, whereas objects of artistic interest were preferred by the Museum 
of Boston. 

M. Naville delivered an interesting lecture on “‘ Boubastis and the City 
of Onias,” in which he gave a more detailed account than had appeared of 
his last year’s campaign. It is reprinted in the London Academy (Jan. 21, 
Feb. 25, March 17) and in the 5th annual Report of the E. E. Fund. 

Assuan=Syene.—A partial account was given (vol. u, pp. 206-7) of 
the excavations carried on here during 1885-86 by General Sir F. Gren- 
fell. In Noy. 1886, Mr. E. A. W. Budge was sent out by the Trustees 
of the British Museum to superintend further excavations ; and in a paper 
read before the Society of Biblical Archeology (Proceedings, vol. x, no. 
1, pp. 4-40; 5-plates) Mr. Budge relates his experiences: we make a 
few extracts from this interesting paper. At Syene there was, in ancient 
days, at the water’s edge on the western bank of the Nile, a massive stone 
quay from which a broad double staircase, cut in the rock, ascended about 
150 ft. to a platform in front of high tombs. The whole of this remark- 
able staircase has been uncovered and found to be intact: it is entirely 
unique. The most important tombs opened were those of Sabben, Mechu 
and Nechu of the time of the v1 dynasty. and those of Nub-kau-Ra-necht 
and Se-renput of the time of the x11dynasty. The largest tomb is at the top 
of the above stone staircase, and is that of Sabben, a governor under Pepi IL 
of the vi dynasty: Sabben, the prince, inspector, president of the South, the 
extraordinary “ smer.” The entrance to the tomb is through a rectangular 
opening in which is a small doorway about one-third of the height of the 
opening. ‘The roof is supported by rough-hewn square stone pillars, and 
there are numerous paintings on the walls and pillars representing Sabben, 
his son, a priest, ete. From the side opposite the doorway, on the left 
hand, opened what was originally a second tomb, in which are eighteen 
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rough-hewn round pillars, which taper slightly toward the roof: the walls 
and pillars were decorated with paintings representing the deceased and 
his family. This tomb is of the same period as that of Sabben, and was 
made for a man of like rank and dignity called Mechu or Chemu. Mr. 
Budge says (p. 40): “ The so-called proto-Doric pillars of the double tomb 
of Sabben and Mechu are, so far as I know, not to be met with elsewhere.” 
Ascending a little from this double tomb, were several tombs mostly with- 
out inscriptions. One of these, made for a man called Heg-ab, is remarkable 
‘for its shape. Through a rectangular opening one enters a low chamber 
about 8 by 4 by 3 ft. Each wall has been covered with a thin layer of 
plaster, on which had been painted the deceased, his wife, and attendants. 
Many of the scenes and inscriptions are entirely defaced, but a few remain. 
From a deep rectangular opening in the floor of the chamber runs a nar- 
row passage to the coffin-chamber : in this passage was found a small seated 
figure of the deceased, of exquisite workmanship (now in the possession 
of Sir Edward Malet). 

Next followed a most interesting and important tomb which, apparently, 
was originally made for Nub-kau-Ra-necht, an officer under Amenemhat 
II, the third king of the x11 dynasty. It was afterward taken as his burial- 
place by Serenput, lord of Elephantine. The entrance to this tomb is cut 
in the solid rock, through a passage of 12 ft., to a spacious chamber with 
two rows of massive square-hewn pillars, which taper slightly toward the 
roof. At the end of this chamber, approached by an ascent of 6 steps, is 
a slightly vaulted passage about 22 ft. long, which was originally closed 
by blocks of stone. In each side of the passage are three rectangular niches 
in each of which stands a bearded mummied figure of Osiris. They are 
all plain and uninscribed save the first on the left-hand side: the inscrip- 
tion on this figure reads: The chief, the prince, the inspector, the extraor- 
dinary “ smer,” the president of the prophets of Chnem, the superintendent 
of the frontier, Serenput, triumphant. On the left-hand side of the inscribed 
figure is painted a funerary scene representing Serenput son of Sati-hetep 
and his son prince Anchu. At the end of the above passage is a small 
square chamber containing four square pillars: on each side of these is a 
standing figure of Serenput. At the end of this chamber was a rock-cut 
niche lined with smooth flat slabs of stone, plastered and painted with 
figures and inscriptions: on the slab facing the entrance was painted 
the figure of ‘the man for whom the tomb was made, and who is de- 
scribed in the inscriptions as: Nub-kau-Ra-necht, the devoted to Sati, the 
lady of Elephantine, and to the goddess Euchebit . . . the devoted to Chnem 
the lord of Qebh, by Elephantine. Before the deceased is a table of offer- 
ings, by which stands Anchu, the son of his body. On the right-hand slab 
is painted a table of offerings, and his mother, loving him, the priestess of 
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Athor, Satihetep, triumphant, the lady of devotion, the daughter of Tenset : 
behind her stand Serenput and his wife and son. On the left-hand side are 
painted figures of his son and his beloved wife, Chnemuaatnet, and another 
figure of Serenput, with an inscription in which he is mentioned as the 
president of the prophets of Sati the lady of Elephantine, the general of the 
soldiers ; showing that Serenput, beside holding the ordinary offices of a 
ruler of Elephantine, was the officer commanding the whole military force 
stationed there in general, and of the pechert in particular, or the body of 
swiftly-moving and lightly-armed soldiers. 

On entering the chamber in which this beautifully painted niche or 
shrine is situated, is seen, on the right-hand side, a large tunnel or passage, 
rough-hewn out of the solid rock, which bends to the left and descends 
rapidly to a square pit, 15 ft. deep, one side of which was formed of sun- 
dried bricks, on the removal of which, a second pit was disclosed with a 
like brick wall on one side, which opened into a third square pit, in one 
corner of which was found a hollow, two ft. deep, out of which opened a 
narrow passage about 2 ft. wide and 13 ft. high: this passage led to a fourth 
square pit or shaft, filled with small stones, which was situated directly un- 
der the painted shrine described above. It was impossible to empty this 
shaft, but it was thought to contain the sarcophagi of Nub-kau-Ra-necht 
and Se-renput. The above tombs were opened in 1885-86. 

The most important work done in 1886-87 was to open a large tomb 
made, in the time of the x11 dynasty, by the chief, the prince, the inspector, 
the extraordinary “‘ smer,” the prophet, Se-renput (son of Set- Tena), who was 
supreme governor of Ethiopia, and president of the countries of the South. 
Mr. Budge thinks that this tomb was one of the earliest of the xu-dynasty 
tombs made at Asstian ; that Serenput was the founder of a great family 
of rulers at Elephantine during the x1 dynasty ; and that, as governor 
of Ethiopia and commandant of the garrison of Asstian, he was a man of 
the greatest importance. The inscription over the door of the tomb states 
that, when Usertsen I [in the 43rd year of his reign] went to conquer 
Ethiopia, he was the king’s general-in-chief. 

Before the tomb was an open courtyard 48 by 41 ft., entered by: a door- 
way formed of blocks of fine, hard, white stone, on which are cut figures 
of the deceased Serenput. Within the courtyard were found the remains 
of seven square pillars which had supported a roof of stone slabs, forming 
a portico. On clearing out the inner chambers of the tomb, it was found 
that it had been rifled: there were several niches, in which probably had 
been stone statues of Serenput; and of one chamber the whole wall was 
covered with plaster which had been painted with scenes from the life of 
Serenput: but all had disappeared except one piece with a duplicate of 
the inscriptions outside the doorway, having the cartouch of Usertsen I. 
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While digging at another part of the hill, were found traces of a second 
stone staircase, and another tomb of the v1 dynasty, made for a prince 
and extraordinary “ smer,” and chief seribe of the god Chnemu, called Nechu: 
he lived in the time of Pepi II, whose prenomen is inscribed on the walls. 
This tomb, like all the others, had been rifled in ancient times, but, though 
the shrine was broken in and smashed, the paintings had been untouched : 
a figure of Nechu wearing a spotted leopard-skin is especially fine. 

Near the last tomb were found (1) a rock-hewn rectangular tomb, the 
roof of which was supported by three pillars, (2) a mummy-pit containing 
200 uninscribed earthenware pots; (3) a tomb-chamber containing an in- 
tact mummy-case on the top of which were found, in perfect order, two 
boats with oars and masts, and pilots at stem and stern; one boat had a 
canopy under which was a seated figure. At the head of the coffin was 
a box containing a model of a granary (of several compartments filled 
with grain) on the floor of which stands a man holding a basket. Some 
alabaster jars and about 300 earthenware pots were also found. The three 
pillars in the tomb were decorated with figures of the deceased wearing a 
leopard-skin, and all the walls bear inscriptions. 

Basta=Bousastis.—M. Navit_e and Count d’Hutsr left for 
Egypt, in February, to resume and complete, at this site, the excavations 
of last spring (see JouRNAL, vol. 11, pp. 413-18). They recently made 
the important discovery of a statue of Rameses II, having the striped head- 
dress painted in various colors, viz., blue, green, and gold. There are also 
traces of red paint on the lips. Every care will be taken to preserve the 
colors from injury before the statue is placed in security in the British Mu- 
seum.— Atheneum, March 3. 

THe FavUm.— The Colossi.—W. M. FLinpErRs writes from Medi- 
net el Fayim (Jan. 20, 1888): “ Readers of Herodotos will remember the 
strange account which he gives of two pyramids in Lake Moeris, with statues 
on the tops of them. As such an arrangement would be most improbable 
architecturally, it is desirable to clear up this account. In hopes of finding 
something of the x1 dynasty, I accordingly began to work on the remains 
at Bianamy, which are usually supposed to be what Herodotos mentions. 

“In the few feet of dust and chips over the ruins I found innumerable 
fragments of the two great colossi, carved in very hard yellow quartzite 
sandstone, and polished with the utmost brilliancy. The only feature I 
recovered was a nose, which is 114 ins. wide. The colossi were therefore 
about eight times life size, or 35 ft. high, seated. The thrones had the 
usual figures of the Niles holding plant-stems, and around the bases were 
some figures. These colossi, 35 ft. high, had bases at least 3 ft. high, and 
were placed on pedestals which remain about 22 ft. high, making a total 
height of 60 feet. Each of these pedestals was surrounded by an open 
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court, with walls sloping up outside nearly as high as the pedestals; hence, 
from a distance, the colossi would appear as if seated on the tops of pyra- 
mids. The age is fixed by a part of an inscription of Amenemhat III, the 
king who formed, or regulated, Lake Moeris. So Herodotos was correctly 
informed on this point. [Cf. London Times, Feb. 4.] 

“ M. Grébaut has kindly allowed me to work on his own nomination, in 
the Faytim, this season, for the private exploration which I have now un- 
dertaken ; so my next points of research will be the pyramids of Hawara 
and [llahun, and the Labyrinth, wherever they may be.” —Academy, Feb. 4. 

Pecousion.—A. H. Sayce writes from Cairo (Feb. 3, 1888): “ Farama, 
or Pelusium, is the finest site for the excavator that I have ever seen. It 
is absolutely untouched ; not a Beduin, even, lives within fifteen miles of 
it, and the Roman pottery and glass with which the mounds are covered 
have not been disturbed for centuries. The mounds are of very great size, 
and of oblong shape. Towards the western end is the rectangular enclosure 
of a temple, nearly as large as that of Luxor. The enclosure, which is com- 
posed of burnt brick, is complete on all sides; and the immense masses of 
débris which are heaped up within it must conceal the remains of a temple 
at once more extensive and more entire than those of the temple of Bou- 
bastis. Still further to the west are the granite columns of an old Egyp- 
tian shrine, which does not seem to have had any connexion with the great 
temple, while to the east are the prostrate columns of another temple of 
Roman age. The ancient harbor is very distinctly marked on the north- 
eastern side of the enclosure of the great temple, while to the southeast of 
Farama itself is another mound, the Tel-el-Hirr, which is shown by the re- 
mains of which it is composed to have once been a Roman fortress. 

“Since my arrival in Cairo I have learned that about 200 euneiform 
tablets have been offered for sale here, which are said to have come from 
Tel-el-Amarna. Some have been bought by the Balaéq Museum, but the 
larger number have been purchased by Danninos Pasha. I have not seen 
a specimen of them, and cannot, therefore, say to what age or class of cunei- 
form writing they belong. If they really have been discovered in Upper 
Egypt, their interest will be great.”—Academy, Feb. 18. 

RamLeX.—Dr. SCHLIEMANN has begun his excavations at Ramleh near 
the railway-station and close to the sea, in order to discover the remains 
of the palace of Cleopatra. He has already come upon three steps which 
he thinks belonged to the palace, but he intends to continue digging to a 
depth of fourteen metres. The work has been much hindered by the in- 
flowing water.— Atheneum, March 10. 

TaRRANEH = TerENUTHIS.—Mr. F. L. Griffith's Report—The following 
Report (dated Feb. 6, 1888) has been received from Mr. Griffith, the student 
attached to the E. E. Fund: “ On New Year’s day I opened the campaign 
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on the western edge of the Delta at Tarraneh. The mounds there, called 
Kam aba Billa, are very extensive and of considerable height. They lie 
on the edge of the desert at a point where the principal road from the 
Natron Lakes enters the Delta. The date of the surface-rubbish seems 
to be early Arabic, and late Roman red brick extends as deep as one can 
conveniently excavate. The cemetery, which is very large and surrounds 
the town on three sides, is for the most part equally late; but a grave- 
stone that I found is, perhaps, of the second century a.p. The name of 
the city was no doubt Terenuthis, surviving still in Tarrineh. The latter 
is a small village one mile east of the mounds: and a mile southeast of 
Tarrineh, but across the river, is a second mound, also large, but low. 
On the surface it seems to be moderately late Roman, and, though dug 
out by the fellahin to water-level, it does not show anything certainly 
earlier than Roman times. Some large granite columns prove its import- 
ance at that date. One of the blocks of granite (reworked) has the name 
of Rameses II. 

Kiam abé Billa.—* Notwithstanding the late date of Kam abd Billa, I 
found several early antiquities there. On the late Roman rubbish lay 
part of an ushabti of a man named Raneferab, after Psamtik II. No 
doubt this has been used as an amulet. To the same category must be 
attributed a much-worn scarab of Amenhotep III, recording his marriage 
with Thé, and his lion-hunts. Of more importance is a large block of 
hard Gebel Ahmar sandstone in the mosque at Tarraneh, which has the 
ovals and standard of Necho in the centre. The king is styled friend of 
Neith of Sais, so far as I could decipher the fragmentary inscription. This 
block would seem to have been a way-mark for the road to the Wady. 

“ The Ptolemies, too, seem to have paid especial attention to the place. 
Strabo mentions Menelaos as the name of a city in the neighborhood ; and 
probably, like the Menelaite nome south of Alexandria, it was called after 
the brother of Ptolemy Soter. If we may not compare the name of Aba 
Billa with Menelaos, it is at any rate significant that a sufficiently handsome 
temple was built by Soter and Philadelphos at the side of the road to the 
Wady, just at the crest of the rise to the desert hills. In later times the 
city of Terenuthis, founded at the edge of the desert, spread along the road 
until it reached the same point, and the mounds of Kam abd Billa partly 
overlap the old temple site. 

“ The enclosure of this temple, with its chambers and the wall of the foun- 
dation, are still partly traceable, but not a single block of stone remains. 
Several feet above the foundation of this wall is a tile pavement with small 
marble columns lying upon it. It is evident that we have here the site of 
successive churches; and the earliest of them was built of stone taken direct 
from the pagan temple, and built in without any reworking. It is evident 
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that the town grew very rapidly in height in the Koptic period; and the 
limestone walls were gradually buried in buildings outside, the pavement 
of the church being raised without moving the walls, and this contributed 
to the preservation of the lower courses. 

“The inscriptions on the blocks are of no great interest. The cartouches of 
Ptolemy Soter, who rarely appears in person as a builder, though he reigned 
twenty years after the death of Alexander IV, and those of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos recur continually, with dedications to the cow-goddess Hathor, of 
Mafkal, “the splendor of Bast.” I can find no special local reference in 
any of the inscriptions, and it is clear that no ancient centre of worship ex- 
isted here. There is a block from the same place bearing the name of the 
Hemnopolite Thoth, with part of a late cartouche that I cannot identify. 
I did not work out the site completely, as it was not very promising. I 
have had all the interesting pieces of sculpture sawn off and taken to Balaq, 
as the only means of saving them from the limekiln. A number of sculp- 
tured blocks have been found in former years, and taken to the village or 
built into sagiehs. The remains in the Wady are few. The monasteries 
have been the chief feature of the place since the introduction of Christi- 
anity ; and the most flourishing time in the history—both of the Wady and 
of Terenuthis—was the period of Koptic monasteries.” — Academy, March 3. 


MOROCCO. 


During the summer of 1887, M. de la Marriniére travelled through 
Morocco, which is still so little known, taking photographs of its ancient 
monuments. The first series represents the ruins on the seaboard at Tandja- 
el-Balia, which appear to belong to the Byzantine period ; the bridge of 
Oued-el-Halk ; the Roman aqueduct in the Oued-el-Yhoud valley ; and 
the court of the Kasbah at Tangiers, whose columns are all from ancient 
buildings. A second series reproduces the Ksar-es-Serir, one of the most 
important medieval centres of the northern coast. Finally, a third series 
includes views of the neighborhood of El-Araish, the ancient Lirus, and 
especially of the ancient monuments of Ksar-Faraotin, the ancient Volu- 
bilis, including all the details of the triumphal arch and the basilica — 
Revue Critique, 1888, No. 7. 


ASIA. 


HINDUSTAN. 


It has come to the knowledge of the Government of India that owing to 
permission unfortunately granted by the local authorities to certain con- 
tractors to remove stone for construction purposes on the Rajputana-Malwa 
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Railway, the extensive ruins of a city of high antiquity and historic interest, 
comprising several temples covered by earth or forest, have been opened up, 
and very large quantities of stone removed, thereby causing an irrepara- 
ble loss. 

THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Survey oF InDIA.—The Survey Party of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oude circle, under Dr. A. FUHReER and Mr. E. W. 
Smiru, conducted operations in the districts of Allahabad, Banda and Ha- 
mirpur, during the cold season of 1886-87. Accurate and detailed draw- 
ings were made of the ancient Buddhist and Brihmanical remains at the 
village of Manknar, near Bitha; of the mediaeval Brahmanical temples and 
statues in the fort of Garhwa, near Bhargarh; of several Jaina-images ex- 
cavated at Kosim; and of the rock-cave of Gopdla at Prabhaisa on the 
Jamna in Allahdbdd district ; of the Chandeli temples at Barhé-Kathura, 
Ramnagar, Rauli-Goli, Rasin, and Kalanjar in Banda district; and of those 
at Mahoba and Rahilya in Hamirpur district. Excavations were made in 
the ruined forts of Bithaé and Kosim, and near the large lingam temple of 
Nilakantha at Kalanjar, which yielded, among other relics, a number of 
ancient Buddhist coins, enamelled beads, and pottery, which have been de- 
posited in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. 

The report submitted on this tour treats of the history, architecture, and 
archxology of Allahabad, Jhisi, Bitha, Deoriyé, Manknar, Bihar, GarhwA, 
Bhargarh, Barhd-Kathura, Rikhian caves, Kosim, Prabhasa, Rithaura, 
Pira, Raimnagar, Lokhri, Rauli-Go/4, Rasin, Birpur, Kalanjar, Mahoba, 
and Rahilya. It is accompanied by the texts and translations of 10 Arabic, 
24 Persian, and over 250 Sanskrit inscriptions, among which there are 24 
new Gupta ones, and over 35 belonging to the sixth and seventh centuries. 
The most successful event of the season, however, was the entering of the 
almost inaccessible cave of Gopila, high up in the face of the hill of Prab- 
hdsa, by means of a wooden crib let down from the overhanging rocks of 
the hill, with the result of obtaining three inscriptions of the Indo-Scythian 
period, the oldest of which is dated Vikrama samvat 10 (B.c. 47), besides 
five Gupta inscriptions—Academy, March 3. 

MADRAS (Government of ).—Report of Dr. E. Hultzsch, Epigraphist in 
the Archeological Survey, on his epigraphic work from Nov. 21, 1886, to 
Sept. 20, 1887, from which the following extracts are made. 

Mapras Museum.—Published a Buddhistic Pallava inscription from 
Amaravati in Sanskrit verse and prose, written on three sides of an octa- 
gonal pillar, unique in reading from the bottom, instead of the top. 

Seven Pacopas.—Transcripts and translations of the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions of the Pallava dynasty, and attempt to fix the age of some of the 
Pallava inscriptions at Mamallapuram. . 

Tamit AND GRANTHA iNsoRIPTIONS.—Dr. Hultzsch deciphered 98 inscrip- 
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tions, collected at Mamallapuram (5), in and near Vellore (38), inand around 
Virinjipuram (36), at Tirumalai (13), at Padavedu (6); including four un- 
published Chora inscriptions from Mamallapuram, two of which enumerate 
the countries conquered by Rajarajadeva, and give the old name of the 
so-called Shore temple, Jalasayanadeva. 

VeLtore Tempce.— While the inscriptions at the temple itself are quite 
modern and do not possess any historical value, the environs of Vellore 
proved very fertile in important inscriptions. The most interesting of 
them is an ancient rock-inscription on the top of the Bavaji hill, near 
Velapadi, a suburb of Vellore. It records that a Pallava chief, Nulamba 
Tribhuvanadhira, also called Sri-Pallava-Murari gave Velurppadi, which 
he had taken from Vira-Chora, to a temple on the top of the hill. 

VirincipurRAM.—A considerable number of ancient stone-inscriptions are 
built into the pavement of the outer courtyard of the temple: some of them 
are Chora-inscriptions. At the village of Kirmuttugur were four stones 
with rough sculptures and inscriptions of a Pallava king and a Chora king. 

Tirumatat—There are several Chora rock-inscriptions here, the most 
important of which is engraved in large and handsome characters on a 
smooth piece of rock on the top of the hill. The inscription furnishes a 
long list of the countries and kings conquered by Gopa-Parakesarivarman, 
alias, Udaiyar Rajendra-Chora-deva (1023-64 A. D.). 

Bezvava.— Discovery of a structural chaitya or Buddhist temple.—A. 
Rea, Esq., of the Archeol. Survey, reports (Nov. 28—Dec. 10, 1887) the 
discovery and excavation of a building near Bezvada, which at first ap- 
peared to be a tope, but on further excavation proved to be a chaitya or 
Buddhist temple. It is important as the second example known of a 
structural chaitya (the first being at Sanchi), though numbers of rock-cut 
chaityas exist. Attention was attracted to the site by the fact that in 
Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities (vol. 1, p. 47) mention is made of “ two mar- 
ble statues of Buddha found on the west side of the western hill” at Bez- 
vida. The result of digging was to find extensive remains of an apsidal- 
ended structure of brickwork. One straight wall and most of the apse 
remain complete for over a dozen courses of brickwork above the founda- 
tion. Several of the stone slabs of the floor remain in position. There 
were found, two colossal hands of white marble, one of which had some 
lines engraved on the palm; some fragments of sculptured white marble ; 
several pieces of ivory ; two copper coins; a Roman silver coin; and nu- 
merous pieces of pottery. ‘‘ The colossal hands must have belonged to the 
image used for worship. The place they were found in indicates this, and 
it also proves that the chaitya had been one of the later examples in use, 
when the image of Buddha took the place of the dagoba for worship.” 

GunTupatte (near) (Godavari district).—Excavation of a Stupa.—A. 
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Rea, Esq., reports (Jan. 8, 1888), “ The stupas or dagobas are over a dozen 
in number, and they are all of one class. At present, they are simply low, 
irregular mounds of earth, mixed with bricks, rough stone blocks, with a 
few circular cut stones lying at different places on their surface, and the 
whole thickly overgrown with low trees, shrubs and brushwood. I selected 
one mound for excavation. It measured about 50 ft. in diameter and 12 
or 15 ft. in height. I sunk a shaft down the centre and found, close to the 
surface, an upright pillar or stambha, 3 ft. long, with square base, octagonal 
shaft, and a small circular pin on the top. Digging down for 8 ft. on one 
side of the well, I came to the exterior wall of a circular-built dagoba. The 
segment so exposed stood directly under the surface stambha, and on the 
north side of the mound. On exposing it, I carried the digging around 
the curved stonework so as to lay bare the stupa. I found it to be a dome, 
almost hemispherical in outline, about 25 feet in diameter and built in 
closely-jointed, horizontal courses of masonry; the whole bore traces of 
having been whitewashed. The upper portion of the dome was ruined, 
and I found the coursers, or cut stones, lying some inside and others out- 
side the stupa itself. This dome stands on a circular, built basement about 
7 feet high, with a projection of 12 inches all round. A channel is cut on 
the upper surface of the projection. Around the exterior I dug a trench, 
and discovered some interesting white marble sculptures. They are much 
weatherworn, and their archaic style leads me to think that they are as 
ancient as, if not anterior to, those discovered at Jaggayyapeta by Dr. Bur- 
gess. One is the top of a panel 133 ins. broad, with 2} flat surface along 
the top. Traces of what seem to have been capitals of pilasters appear on 
each side. In the central recessed panel is the head of a figure in bas- 
relief, with halo around it, and a garland (?) over on each side. Another 
is a slab with a standing Buddha, 16 ins. high, with his left arm bent, over 
which hangs the flowing drapery of his robe. The features are almost 
obliterated through long exposure to the weather. The image is archaic in 
character, yet has the graceful pose so characteristic of Buddhist sculpture. 

“In the trench excavated around the east exterior side of the stupa, a 
small cylindrical stone casket was found. It is 43 ins. high, 4} in exterior 
diameter, with a small hollow cut in it 2} ins. in diameter and 13 deep. 
Some mortar adheres to the lower portion of the stone, appearing as if it 
had been fixed upright in some masonry. I believe this to be the relic 
casket. 

“ From the extensive nature of the rock-cut viharas and the large number 
of stupas, the place must have been one of considerable religious importance 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. Being so, it could hardly have 
escaped the attention of the Chinese pilgrims who visited India. It may 
therefore be interesting to see whether its situation might not correspond 
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with any of the monasteries described by them, and whose supposed site 
is at present considered by scholars as doubtfully fixed.” 

MatHurA.—A new Kanishka inseription.—Dr. G. BUHLER writes from 
Vienna to the Academy (March 3): “ Of late, Dr. J. Burgess has begun, 
at my request, fresh excavations in the Kankali Tila at Mathura, where 
Sir A. Cunningham found the important inscriptions from the reigns of the 
Indo-Scythian kings—Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, published in 
vol. 111 of his Archeological Reports. To-day I have received from Dr. Bur- 
gess, as the first result of his labors, two excellent impressions of a most inter- 
esting fragment of an inscription, found on Jan. 30. It is dated in the year 
7 of the mahdérdja réjatira[ ja] Shahi Kanishka, and mentions a vachaka, or 
Jaina preacher, of the Aryyodeha (or perhaps Aryyadeha) gana, and of the 
Niagabhita kula. Both these subdivisions of the Jaina monks occur in the 
longer list of teachers in the Kalpasitra, p. 290 of Dr. Jacobi’s translation, 
where it is stated that Nagabhita is the first kula of the Uddeha gana. The 
inscription proves that this school—which, according to the Jaina tradition, 
was founded about 200 B. c. in Magadha—flourished at Mathura about the 
end of the first century A. p. I shall publish the inscription in the next 
number of the Vienna Oriental Journal.” 

Matuurd District.— Earthenware Sarcophagi—A. Rea, Esq., reports 
(Nov. 9, 1887) his interesting investigations of prehistoric burial-places, 
in the district of Mathura, at Dadampatti, Paravai, Anapanadi, and Ko- 
daikanal, from which we extract the following. 

Dapampatti—At Dadampatti, on the eastern outskirts of the village, 
are traces of about a dozen tombs. Some have been at one time or other 
partly excavated. Those remaining show a large stone kist underground, 
formed of stone slabs on the top, sides, and bottom. These were once en- 
closed by stone circles, but in only one case does this remain, and that, only 
partially. On removing the slab which covered one of them—which was 
quite on the surface—the tomb itself was found at over 3 feet below it. It 
was shaped like the pyriform earthen tombs at Pallivaram. The semi- 
globular earthen lid—which had once covered it in, and which would 
extend up to the stone slab on the surface—was broken, but a few portions 
of it remained. Arranged around the outside of the rim was a series of 
chatties, all broken; from the different fragments, there seemed to have 
been about half a dozen of them: they were all very soft and brittle. 
The tomb had a bead-moulded rim, and the portions of the cover which 
remained overlapped it by 10 ins., the edge of the cover-rim was plain 
without moulding. On clearing the inside, were found a few bones and 
an iron spear-head. 

Paravai.—In a similar tomb found at Paravai, the contents were some 
bones and chatties, and a large number of beads. The beads are very 
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peculiar and interesting ; some are of a reddish semi-transparent material 
with milky streaks through them. A few are of a greenish hue, and others 
of white crystal. Most of them have a design in white inlaid work ; the 
lines seem to have been graved on the surface, and the white enamel filled 
in. These are important, among other respects, in that they resemble beads 
found at the Seven Pagodas. Another tomb, removed from Paravai to 
Mathura and there opened, contained a quantity of human bones, evidently 
those of a large-sized person. An unusually large number of utensils were 
also found, fifteen in all. ; 

The last tomb examined here was perfectly complete, with cover in 
position. The tomb and cover were cracked in different places, but no 
piece was out of place. The contents might therefore be expected to be 
complete. The cracks were sufficiently wide to admit of soil finding its 
way inside along with moisture. This tomb and others since examined 
pertectly corroborate the theory, that all such tombs as these seemed to 
have had a lid on the top. On comparing their proportions, it is found 
that those pyriform tombs at Pallivaram are all broken off nearly midway 
down their original depth. 

Anapanandi.— The tombs at Anapanadi, (on the southeast outskirts of 
Mathura), are all pyriform in shape, and stand in a piece of waste ground 
to the east of the village. The ground in its extent and general appear- 
ance exactly resembles that at Paravai. The tombs appear above the 
ground singly and in groups. They vary considerably in size. All were 
of a coarse, red earthenware material, of a very different clay from the 
finely-grained light material of the enclosed smaller articles. Some few 
tombs however—always small—which I noticed most particularly at this 
place, were made of the thin black and red glazed earthenware of the 
small vessels, about three-sixteenths of an inch thick. This make of tomb 
was comparatively limited in number; they were evidently used by a 
superior class, and—from the bones found inside—seemingly for females. 
One of this latter form of tomb, on examination, was found to contain 
three nicely-shaped little vessels. 

A tomb of the more ordinary earthenware remained with its globular 
cover complete ; it measured 3 feet in diameter and 4 feet deep including 
the lid. As usual, it was cracked in different places. It stood deep in 
the ground, with none others appearing on the surface within a consider- 
able distance of it. In this was found one solitary vessel. There were 
no other fragments, and, as the tomb was complete, none could have pre- 
viously been taken out. Very different is this from the fifteen articles 
found in the one from Paravai before mentioned. None of the bones found 
in any of the tombs were calcined. In another tomb of thick earthen- 
ware, were found some bones and three vessels, besides broken fragments 


of others. 
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One striking peculiarity in the articles found in these sarcophagi is the 
surface-glaze, if it might be so called. It might be more properly described 
as a gloss, as it has little or no hardness or brittleness, but has more the ap- 
pearance of polish on wood-work or horn. The portions intended to be seen 
when the vessel was in use, i. e., the top and exterior, are smooth and glazed, 
while the bottom side has been left rough by the potter, and is unglazed. 
In one fragment the outside is the usual black and red glaze, while the inside 
is dull black. A slight portion of the inner upper surface has the glaze, 
and it has exactly the streaked appearance of having been laid on with a 
brush or rubbed with some material till polished—almost certainly the lat- 
ter. One other peculiarity is the difference in color of material in the same 
vessel. One fragment shows this perfectly—the black, the full thickness 
at the top, tapering down towards the bottom centre of the inside where its 
thickness is a mere:line. While the red is thickest on the bottom thinning 
up the outside till it fades into the black at two-thirds of the height. Most 
of these articles are either round or pointed on the bottom, and if kept up- 
right in the kiln would require a support to steady them. 

Kopaikanat (near).— Megalithic remains.— Palni Hills Kistvaens.—There 
are quite a number of groups of kistvaens scattered about the sides of the 
valley west from the Perumal Peak ; these have been generally noticed in 
Mr. Sewell’s Topographical Lists of Antiquities (vol. 1, p. 288). 

A mile to the north is another fine group of kistvaens in very complete 
preservation. This has also the same peculiarity of a square enclosing base- 
ment. The kistvaens stand complete, with their top slabs in their proper 
positions. Some of these are very large, and one of them must weigh at 
least five tons. The contents of this, like the others, have, at one time or 
other, been cleared out, and only a few pieces of broken pottery were found. 
These were interesting in that they shewed the peculiar black and red glazed 
colors of the pottery found in the plains near Mathura. If this does not 
show that these were used by migratory sections of the tribes who used the 
others on the plains, it wonld prove they must have had some connections 
with them when they used the same kinds of pottery. 

There was another group, not far from these, on the opposite side of the 
valley, and there are many others, probably, scattered about the place. 

The square built basement of these kistvaens is a peculiarity in its way, 
and is but one of the many varieties of megalithic remains pertaining to 
different parts of the country. Cromlechs and dolmens are found, with 
slight variations in their character, all the world over; and it is also inter- 
esting to find that funeral jars, seemingly such as these we have lately been 
examining, are found in other countries besides India. Between Cartha- 
gena and Almeria, the remains of a prehistoric colony have lately been 
found which are believed to have been inhabited by some unknown race 
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previous to the Aryans. Numbers of utensils, ornaments, and arms have 
been found, some without trace of metal, and others in stone, iron, and 
bronze. Remains of bodies were found buried in /arge jars and in tiled 
square enclosures. This in Spain; and in Africa also, an aboriginal tribe 
—in Taveta—have burial customs which are similar in some respects to 
those in India. 

When we find cromlechs, stone circles and other megalithic remains in 
different parts of the world presenting a wonderful similarity in design and 
arrangement to each other, it would argue either a wandering primeval tribe 
in early periods of ancient society, or different races having connection with 
each other. We find, in India, megalithic and various forms of earthen- 
ware receptacles for the dead, which have evidently been used contempo- 
raneously with each other. The probability therefore is, that these earthen 
tombs may perhaps be as widespread as the megaliths are known to be. 
Those buried in these ancient Indian jars could only have been placed in a 
‘sitting posture, similar to that practised by certain modern burying castes. 
It is certainly curious to find the same jars and a similar custom at the pres- 
ent day in Africa. A wider investigation might reveal a more widespread 
practice still prevailing in other countries. [Indian items communicated 


by Robert Sewell, Esq.] 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


Basytonia.— German Expedition.—Some time ago, L. Simon donated to 
the Museum of Berlin the sum of 30,000 marks for exploration in Baby- 
lonia. The sum being too small to allow of excavations under a firman, 
the Museum decided to send out a party merely for purposes of survey and 
exploration. This party consisted of Messrs. Moritz, Koldewey and L. 
Meyer. They visited a number of mounds, but especially Zerghul and 
El- Hibba, to the study of whose necropoli they mainly confined themselves. 
The principal result attained has been the certainty that the ancient Baby- 
lonians of the fourth millenium B. c. cremated their dead. The burning 
of the bodies took place at distinct cremating-stations and in such a way 
that a certain spot in the artificial mound was covered with a terracotta 
jar; the body was laid on it and then covered in with another jar placed 
over it like a cover. On top were placed the inflammable materials (asphalt 
and cane) which produced a very strong heat, as the bronze objects were 
generally reduced to formless lumps. Perhaps the jars had openings to let 
in the fire, as the bodies are usually completely reduced to ashes. After 
the cremation, the entire spot was again covered up with a jar, effacing 
all trace of the operation. Body being placed upon body, a large hill 
arose in time, that at Zerghul being raised 15 met. above the surface of 
the plain. By the side of these cremating-stations, there were cremating- 
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houses, for the upper classes, built like the houses for the living. At El-Hibba 
is a town about four kilom. long with narrow streets, each house having a 
number of rooms, and nearly every room containing burnt bodies. Pro- 
vision of food is made for the dead. On the floor of each room of the dead 
are one or more large earthen vases for food, and others for drink, correspond- 
ing to the number of deceased. Few objects have been found with the bodies, 
as they were seldom undisturbed : still there were gold earrings, seal-cyl- 
inders, etc.; also many earthern vessels, those at “ El-Hibba” being the 
latest in date. Both necropoli (at Zerghul and at El-Hibba) belong to the 
earliest period of Babylonia, as is shown by a building inscription found 
at E]l-Hibba which belongs to the early prince Eannadu and is still in the 
most hieratic characters. This practice of cremation was not, however, con- 
fined to the early period, but was also practised at a later time, as was shown 
by a number of cremating-stations found in various parts of Babylonia.— 
Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 3. 


PALESTINE. 


Tue Amorires.—A. H. Sayce writes from Cairo (Feb. 12), “I find 
that I forgot to say anything about a curious ethnological fact which I 
observed during my recent journey. The casts and notes taken by Mr. 
Petrie last year have shown that the Amorites of the Egyptian monu- 
ments were a white-skinned, fair-haired, and blue-eyed population. Now 
the population of the coast-land from Gaza (or rather Khan-Ytinas) to 
E]l-’Arish is predominantly of this character, and stands out in striking 
contrast te the swarthy Beduin population by which it is surrounded. It 
is difficult to believe that the Crusaders can have left so permanent a 
record of their presence in this part of the country; and what makes it 
probable that the population in question is descended from some early race 
(like the Kabyles in Algeria) is the resemblance between their features 
and those of the Amorites as depicted by the Egyptian artists.” —Academy, 
Feb. 25. 

Asxaton.—C. Scuick writes to the Pal. Explor. Fund (Oct., Jan.) that 
the Governor has discovered, on a site about in the middle of the ancient 
town of Askalon, two marble slabs sculptured in high-relief, which appear 
to have formed pilasters in some ancient structure. The larger and more 
important of the reliefs is reproduced (in lithog. from a photog.) in the 
Jan. No. It represents Atlas kneeling and sustaining the globe, on which 
stands a draped winged [female] figure of life-size: the slab measures about 
10 ft. long, 2 ft. broad, 10 ins. thick. The relief on the smaller slab (about 
6 ft. long, 23 broad, 7 ins. thick) represents a life-size winged female figure. 
In both the winged figures, the face is greatly injured, and the arms are 
lacking. 
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JerusaLem—In 1862, the Russian Government bought a piece of ground 
near the church of the Holy Sepulchre: it was surrounded by walls filled 
with earth to about 15 ft. above the street. During 1887, on removing 
the earth, ruins of shops were found, and were demolished in order to erect 
a new building. By this removal was uncovered an ancient pavement (of 
a forum?) on which the walls of these shops had been erected, apparently 
in Byzantine times. These shops appear to have formed a part of a mar- 
ket arranged in two streets, other portions of which had been cleared in 
former excavations.—Pal. Explor. Fund, Jan. 1888. 

Joppa.— Tombs.—The Russian Archimandrite of Jerusalem recently 
purchased some land situated one hour to the north of the station of Joppa. 
Excavations have led to the discovery of a series of tombs with Hebrew 
and Greek inscriptions. On the tombstones are given the names of the 
deceased, his father and his family, but no date. Cohen and Levi occur. 
A number bear the representation of the seven-branched candlestick, and 
most of them have, after the name, the word shalom. The largest (one 
met. long and 50 cent. wide) bears the inscription: “ Here is the tomb of 
R. Juda, son of R. Tarphon. May his soul rest in peace ; may his memory 
be blest! Peace!’—Archives Israelites, Nov. 24, 1887. 


PHCENICIA. 


Sivon = Saiva.— Further discovery.—In November there was found, in a 
garden not far from the “Cavern of Apollo” (Magarat-Abloun), a well 
leading to several chambers, one of which contained an anthropoid sar- 
cophagus of white marble, still intact. Hamdi Bey had the well filled-in, 
and proposed to begin regular excavations in February or March.— Revue 
Arch., 1888, 1, p. 91. 

ASIA MINOR. 


Kyme.—Augusteum and its sculptures—In November, near the place 
(next to the hut of a man named Perganli) where M. Sol. Reinach exca- 
vated in 1881, some very interesting sculptures have come to light. A wall 
was found encircling a hill, and within its circuit were the sculptures. A 
marble basrelief has, on a background painted dark red, two Erotes and 
a garland, all covered with bright colors. The rest of the sculptures are 
in the round: (1) a female bust of the “Juno” type, of natural size, with 
a diadem, wavy hair painted red; (2) a male bust (Tiberius, according to 
Baltazzi Effendi) of natural size, veiled as a pontif, the front of Paros marble 
and the back of bluish marble; (3) a male head of Paros marble, perfectly 
preserved and of fine style, with short hair; (4) a male bust, of natural size, 
like the preceding, with the head surrounded by a fillet colored purple and 
filled with holes, curly hair, and of the “Apollo” type; (5) a draped female 
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statue, finely preserved, three quarters life-size, with the head of a separate 
piece of Paros marble, and traces of red on the chiton and gilt on the hima- 
tion ; (6) fragments of the statue of a Roman Emperor. 

M. Reinach thinks that these busts and statues of Roman Emperors and 
Empresses may be from an Augusteum built here by Tiberius, analogous 
to that found at Otricoli in 1777, and is confirmed in his hypothesis by an 
inscription of Tiberius dated 34/35 a. p., four years after the Pozzuoli in- 
scription commemorating the restoration of the Asiatic cities by Tiberius. 
—Revue Arch., 1888, 1, p. 85. 

Percamon (neighborhood of ).—At a recent meeting of the Archeological 
Society of Berlin (Dec. 9) C. Schuchardt gave some details regarding the 
neighborhood of Pergamon studied by him in 1886. At the foot of the Kara- 
dagh, between Atarneus and Pitane, he found the site of Kanai, surrounded 
by watch-towers and connected with Pergamon by a line of small forts used 
as signal stations. Analogous towers are to be found at Lesbos and Kolo- 
phon. Several of these forts retain marks of the installation and life of small 
isolated mountain garrisons : the tower is placed in the centre of a plateau, 
with a cistern on one side and a small nekropolis on the other, while lower 
down are traces of small houses built on a uniform plan.—Berl. phil. Woch., 


1888, No. 3. 
KYPROS. 


Proposep Excavations.—The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Stud- 
ies has issued a preliminary program concerning some proposed excavations 
in Kypros. The Society itself contributes £150, and the Managing Com- 
mittee of the British School at Athens contribute the like sum on condition 
that the control of the exploration be in the hands of the Director of the 
School, Mr. Ernest A. Gardner, and that those who take part in the work 
enroll themselves as students of the School. Cambridge and Oxford con- 
tribute money, and send out, respectively, Mr. M. R. James and Mr. D.G. 
Hogarth, both names already known in archeology. Zodlogy and natural 
science generally are entrusted to Dr. Guillémard, and an architect, Mr. 
R. Elsey Smith, is to be sent out at the joint cost of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the British School at Athens. The Commitee wisely 
refrain from stating precisely with what sites they intend to begin opera- 
tions: ample discretion is to be left to Mr. Gardner when he reaches the 
field of action. Nothing seems wanting but money (subscriptions to Mr. 
Walter Leaf, Hon. Treas., Old Change, London, E. C.).— Builder, Dec. 31 ; 
Class. Review, 1, 10. 

Professor A. H. Saycr writes from Larnaka (Jan. 10, 1888), “ From 
the excavator’s point of view, I must confess that my visit to Kypros has 
been a disappointment to me. Excavations at Old Paphos (Kuklia), im- 
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portant as they would be for the history of Phoinikian art and the worship 
of Aphrodité, would, I fear, be too costly to be undertaken except by a 
government ; and at places like Neo-Paphos, Soli, and Salamis, the relics 
of antiquity seem too modern to be worth the trouble of disinterring. Even 
the tumuli in the vicinity of Salamis, so far as I was able to examine them, 
have all been opened, apparently in the Roman period. One of them, on 
the road from Famagusta to Larnaka, has been built round a core of cut 
stones. It is probable that the best sites for the excavator are to be found 
in the Karpas Promontory—at all events, these have hitherto escaped the 
spade of the treasure-hunter or antiquary, and the immense caves which 
exist in their neighborhood are full of promise to a disciple of Professor 
Boyd Dawkins. 

‘IT may note here that Dr. Richter has some rude clay-cylinders which 
seem to me to be imitations, not of Babylonian cylinders, but of Egyptian 
cylinders of the x1 dynasty ; and that Col. Warren possesses five remark- 
able Babylonian cylinders with cuneiform inscriptions (which at present I 
am unable to read) which are said to come from Ammogeti, in the neigh- 
borhood of Old Paphos. It may be hoped that Mr. Ernest Gardner, who 
is just now digging on the site of an old Phoinikian fortress at Liondari, 
near Nikosia, on behalf of the Hellenic Society, may find it possible to 
undertake some excavations also at Paraskevi.”— Academy, Feb. 11. 

Kourion.—‘‘ The excavations undertaken at Kourion by the Vicomte de 
Castillon, the French consul at Larnaka, on behalf of the Louvre, in order 
to test Gen. di Cesnola’s account of his discovery of a temple-treasure there, 
show what may be discovered even on sites which have been frequently 
worked. Among the objects found by him is a beautiful Hellenic vase of 
the best epoch, with the words MeydxAns xadds scratched upon it. Within 
it was placed a second vase, and in this a bronze helmet. Many articles 
of gold were found at the same time, as well as specimens of Phoinikian 
glass. Among the jewellery is a gold ring, the chaton of which has been 
engraved by Phoinikian artists with the representation of a ship. The prow 
and stern of the ship terminate in the head of Anubis, and upon the deck 
are figures in a semi-Egyptian style, one of them being that of a seated deity.” 
—A. H. Saycr, Academy, Feb. 11. 

ParHos.—Mr. Ernest A. GARDNER writes from Kypros (Feb. 18) to 
the Atheneum (March 10), that, after working a fortnight on the site of 
ancient Paphos, the conclusion is that it will repay a thorough excavation. 
He says: “ we have as yet no answer from the Government in reply to our 
request for permission to dig upon more than one site, and we are there- 
fore compelled to devote our attention entirely to Paphos. Here, however, 
we have found enough work to keep us employed in the meanwhile. Upon 
the site of the great temple itself we have made numerous trenches, descend- 
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ing for the most part to the solid rock. We have thus found various pave- 
ments and walls; some of the latter are of deep foundation and good con- 
struction, and will, I trust, enable us to reconstruct, at least in part, the 
plan of the temple. We hope next week to begin clearing the site com- 
pletely of earth ; this is not an impossible task, as the foundations are not 
in many places at any considerable depth below the surface. The inscrip- 
tions we have found are interesting in themselves, and seem to promise a 
rich harvest as our work proceeds. We have already unearthed eleven 
Greek and two Kypriote inscriptions; to these may be added three others 
which were lying on the surface, but apparently had never before been read. 
In the village have been found about twenty more, a few of which have 
been already published, but in almost all cases with so much inaccuracy 
that a new publication is necessary. Most of the inscriptions we have dug 
out have been on the bases of statues of the Ptolemaic period, and throw 
some light upon the history of that time. One was on the pedestal of the 
statue erected by the Paphians to Tiberius in gratitude for his rebuilding 
their temple. Another is a letter of Antiochos to Ptolemy Alexander con- 
cerning certain Seleucians who had done a service to his father. The most 
interesting, perhaps, is a record of the contributors to the "EAaoxpuriav. 
Two statues have been found, one small and rude in style, the other in poor 
condition and of a late period. Thus there is some promise of a tangible 
return for our expenditure as well as of an increase in our knowledge of 
the site. 

“We have meanwhile been trying various tomb-sites in the neighbor- 
hood. In this work we have received great help from our chief overseer, 
Georghi Ali Georghi, whose local knowledge and sagacity are extraordinary. 
We have found many graves, of various periods, but unfortunately a large 
number had been rifled in Roman times. Most of the pottery is of the Ky- 
priote type, ornamented with concentric rings. But we do not yet seem 
to have found the place of the earlier tombs, though one ‘ Mycenz’ vase 
seemed to point to their proximity. We have found one stele with rough 
volutes, another with an ornament in blue and red paint and a Kypriote 
inscription.” 

Paraskevi.— The museums and collections of Kypros have impressed 
me with the belief that, so far as tombs are concerned, the most interest- 
ing results are likely to be obtained by excavations in the prehistoric 
nekropolis of Paraskevi, close to Nikosia. This has been worked for many 
years, but many of the tombs contained in it are still unopened. Most of 
the Kypriote cylinders sold in Nikosia probably come from it. On one 
of them, now in the Kypros Museum, I noticed the figure of a double- 
headed eagle, like that on the Hittite monuments of Asia Minor. A Baby- 
lonian cylinder, with two lines of cuneiform inscription, has recently been 
found in one of the tombs. 
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“ The pottery of Paraskevi is for the most part pre-Phoinikian, some of 
it being incised and the lines filled with white; some of it being orna- 
mented with reliefs, which frequently assume the figure of a snake. In 
one instance, I observed the figures of deer delineated in precisely the 
same way as on cylinders of the Kypriote class. 

So.ios (near).—“ Karavostasi adjoins the site of Soli. Here I sought 
in vain for any traces of an age earlier than that of the Romans; but, in 
the Simniti Valley about two miles to the west, Dr. Richter has found 
pottery of the Mykenaian type.”—A. H. Saycr, Academy, Feb. 11. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


Tue Caprrat.—The forty-seventh program of the Winckelmann 
Festival, held annually by the Archzeological Society at Berlin, has for its 
subject “ The Ionic capital.” Dr. Puchstein, in the preface to his mono- 
graph, says distinctly that his object is not to discover the origin of the 
form, but to classify existing specimens in certain local and chronological 
groups. The greater number of his examples are from Oriental architec- 
ture, decoration, and pictorial work, as is natural from the fact that his 
archzeological labors have been in the East. Among the illustrations are 
some from Assyrian reliefs, Phoinikian bronze bowls, an aedicula from Bog- 
haz Keui with very primitive Ionic columns, ete-— Builder, Jan. 7. 

The attention called to the origin of the Ionie capital by Mr. J. T. 
Clarke (JourRNAL, 11, 1-20) has appeared to produce a number of inter- 
esting monographs on the subject, among which is that by Mr. Goodyear 
(JouRNAL, 1, 271-302). In the present number of this Journal there 
appears a paper by Mr. Trowbridge, a member of the American School 
at Athens, on Early Ionic capitals recently found on the Akropolis. 

Amorcos (island of ).—The French School at Athens, having obtained 
permission from the Greek Government to make excavations in Amorgos, 
have already commenced operations, and their labors have been so far 
crowned by the discovery of the steps of some ancient public building, 
which cannot yet be definitely specified. A pretty long inscription has 
also been found in the same place, the contents of which have not yet been 
made public—Atheneum, March 17. 

ATHENS.—EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS.—The results of the latest 
excavations from an architectural standpoint are given as follows by Ka- 
werau in the Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1888, No.1. Setting aside the old Athena 
temple and the small sanctuary consisting of a cella and vestibule against 
the north wall which were discovered some time ago, the most important 
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ruins are those of an ancient Royal palace northeast of the Erechtheion. 
Starting at the Propylaia and skirting the N. wall, we come across the 
ruins of an edifice divided into three rooms of unequal size, leaning against 
the retaining wall. It is proved by inscriptions to be the Chalkotheke or 
Treasure-house, whose site had been sought in the opposite corner of the 
Akropolis. It consists of a narrow portico facing the south, and behind 
this two chambers. The foundations are made of blocks of poros stone, j 
and Dr. Dérpfeld assigns them to Kimon’s time. From the plan it will be 
seen that had the north hall of the Propylaia been carried out according to 
the project of Mnesikles, part of the Treasure-house must have been pulled 
down. The few remains that exist of the upper outer walls on the N. 
and E. show a later construction than that of the foundations, being of 
poros blocks which are smoothed and edged on the interior. At a con- | 
siderable depth below this construction were found the surrounding walls ® 
of a cistern, partly cut out of the native rock, partly built up of blocks of 

poros, of which several rows remained in place. It consisted of at least 
two chambers, the W. part of the second having been destroyed by later ; 
constructions. The cistern was calculated to supply the entire settlement 

with water even in time of siege and drought, for it was placed at the j 
lowest point and received the entire water-fall of the western half of the 
Akropolis, and the chambers themselves are large, the remaining meas- 

uring 8 by 9 met. The period may be that of Peisistratos. The canal, 

marked with a heavy dotted line on the plan is of later date but earlier 

than the Mnesiklean Propylaia: it is built of large squared poros stone, 

and starts by the west wall of the Chalkotheke and follows the line of the 

outer Akropolis-wall under the north wing of the Propylaia and breaks 

through the wall at the N. W. 

Following the North wall in an easterly direction we come to the remains 
of very ancient walls built of bricks and earth, somewhat thin and care- 
lessly built: others are more carefully built and with larger stones, and 
evidently belong to some public constructions. Especially to be noticed, in — - 
the latter category, is a tower-like, squarish construction of large Cyclopean \ 
blocks, which has walls more than a meter thick. All these ruins rise, at 
most, 1.50 met. above the surface of the rock. Such remains continue up 
to the Erechtheion. 

Archaic Royal palace.—To the east of the Erechtheion were found a , 
series of very early walls of quarried stone and earth evidently belonging \ 
to a large structure: from the strength and size of the blocks, and the 
peculiarity of ground-plan, this structure was evidently a palace, to which 
a flight of steps led up. These steps are built of immense blocks of stone 
and are similar to those at Tiryns: they are placed in a cleft bounded on 
one side by the steep northern declivity, on the other by an immense rock: 
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eight of these steps remain. The portions of the palace hitherto discovered, 
being comparatively low and towards the edge of the Akropolis, are cer- 
tainly not the main part of the building; other remains show that it ex- 
tended further to the E. and 8. towards the top of the rock. It appears 
certain, from the analogy of other early palaces, that here also the Royal 
palace with its dependencies occupied the entire summit of the Akropolis: 
this is supported by remnants of walls near the Stoa. Proceeding east, we 
come across a Pelasgic wall built of immense blocks, which probably en- 
circled an upper terrace. Here, as at Tiryns and Mykenai, the different 
portions of the palace, following the natural lay of the land, were placed 
on different levels. The depth of rubbish at the summit was so slight that 
almost nothing of this main part of the building has escaped. Several large 
rooms, however, were found in the lower portion, one measuring about 6.05 
by 4.05 met.: also corridors and a tower-like room. The outer walls, indi- 
eated on the plan by a delicate outer parallel line, show a facade carefully 
built of large unworked blocks, as in the outer Pelasgic walls of Tiryns 
and Mykenai, except that in Athens flat stones are more often employed 
with rounded or polygonal blocks. The walls at present are 1.50 met. above 
the rock at their highest point. Of objects of any sort belonging to the 
palace, with the exception of unburnt bricks, only one of importance has 
been found. It is a stone cubical base for a wooden column, like those of 
Tiryns. On the east side, within the wall of Kimon, a part of the Pelasgic 
wall has come to light, and near it the remains of an important construction 
connected with the early fortifications—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, Nos. 4, 5. 

For a comparative study of this early palace with those of Tiryns and 
Mykenai, see a paper in the Berl. phil. Wochenschrift, March 3. The altar 
of Zeus Herkeios of the palace is placed in the Pandroseion of the Erech- 
theion, and thus a starting point is obtained for the entire arrangement, and 
the main and side entrances are identified—the main approach being on 
the west, not, as at Tiryns, on the east. 

The temple of Roma and Augustus is 25 met. east of the Parthenon ex- 
actly on its axis, and is a small circular building of white marble, sur- 
rounded by nine Ionic columns, with a diameter not above seven met. It 
was in its foundations that new fragments of the second archaic poros gable- 
sculptures were found, representing the contests of Herakles.—Berl. phil. 
Woch., 1887, No. 49. 

Archaic pediment-sculptures.—In digging below the foundations of the 
temple dedicated to Roma, the Graces and the Demos (Roma and Au- 
gustus), the discovery of which is noticed above, some remarkable frag- 
ments of archaic sculpture came to light. It was instantly recognized that 
they belong to one of the two very curious and interesting pediment com- 
positions—the earliest extant—representing Herakles engaged in contests 
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with the Hydra and with Triton, which were discovered two years ago 
and published in the Mitth. d. d. arch. Inst. (1885, 4; 1886, 1): they are 
executed in poros-stone in the very lowest relief. The new fragments are 
reported to belong to the relief which represents the contest of Herakles 
with Triton.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 1; Builder, Jan. 7. 

Archaic Statuary.—In the excavations at the southeast corner of the Par- 
thenon, near the Akropolis Museum, have been found two archaic heads, 
smaller than nature, the one in marble, the other in terracotta, and a mar- 
ble figure in form of a zoanon, with a kithara in its right hand. 

Further digging led to a discovery of the highest importance. At a 
depth of about four met. from the present level, was found the bearded 
head of a man of heroic size, carved in poros-stone, well preserved, and 
retaining a covering of rich and brilliant coloring. The hair and beard 
are painted blue and the face red. What is remarkable, however, is that 
the pupils of the eyes are not only painted in, but also delineated with the 
chisel. This head, which forms one of the most ancient sculptures ever 
found upon the Akropolis, will attract considerable attention both from 
the style of workmanship and the material of which it is made. It appears 
to be the head of a Triton, the rest of the body, in the form of a serpent 
ending in the tail of a fish, having been found a few days before near the 
same place. Later, was discovered a marble relief representing the head 
of a horse, still preserving the bronze bit in its mouth; and a fragment of 
an archaic vase with a border in relief representing a chariot race.—Athe- 
neum, March 3, 10, 17. 

The recent finding of a marble head quite analogous to that of the Apol- 
lon of the west pediment of Olympia, added to the evidence of the bronze 
head of the same style discovered here in 1886, favors the assertion of Pau- 
sanias, that the pediment is the work of an Attic artist. Three pieces of 
sculpture of calcareous tufa have been found that are anterior to any of 
the archaic marble sculptures excavated during the last two years.— Revue 
Arch., 1888, 1, p. 63. 

THE ANCIENT ROAD FROM ATHENS TO THE ACADEMY.— Within the last 
few days the ancient road leading from Athens to the Academy of Plato 
has been discovered, during some excavations made near the silk-factory. 
Although not paved, the road is well preserved, presents a hard surface, and 
is quite intact. It is being laid bare on both sides. The excavation of the 
road has resulted further in the discovery of several lekythoi with borders 
on a white ground, belonging to the archaic epoch ; also a terracotta disc 
on which is represented a man with wings on both shoulders and feet, pro- 
bably a Hermes.— Atheneum, March 17. 

New Mvseums.—It has become necessary to build a second Museum on 
the Akropolis, on account of the multiplicity of recent discoveries: in it 
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are to be stored all the smaller and, in general, the less important antiqui- 
ties. The Minister of Public Instruction at Athens will present shortly to 
the Greek Chamber a Bill for the foundation of a museum of casts to be 
erected in the rear of the Central Museum on the road to Patissia. The 
casts will embrace copies of all the chief works of ancient art contained in 
foreign museums.—Atheneum, Jan. 21; Builder, Jan. 28. 

CATALOGUE OF THE CENTRAL MuseuM.—M. Kaspaptas has recently 
published a catalogue of the antiquities in the Central Museum, in Greek, 
under the title: Karaaoroz Toy KENTPIKOY APxaloaor1koy II. 
KaB Badia, yerixod trav 1886-87. Of the three parts, only 
the first two have yet come to hand: these include a description of 170 stat- 
ues or basreliefs belonging to archaic art, to the developed period, or to the 
Alexandrian epoch. The order is chronological, and every description is 
followed by bibliographical indications. At the close there is to be a con- 
cordance with the numbers of the catalogues of MM. Kekule, Heyde- 
mann and Sybel. The archaic series is extremely important, including 54 
pieces, of which 13 are from the excavations of the temple of Apollon Ptoos, 
6 from Delos, 5 from Eleusis—Revue Critique, 1887, No. 49. 

Devpxi.— Investigation of the site——In prevision of the impending excava- 
tions by the French School, a German, M. Pomtow, has, with the assistance 
of an architect, made a,survey of the site, and has communicated the results 
to the Archeological Institute of Berlin (July, 1887). His main object was 
to draw up an exact plan of the village of Kastri, in order to note on it 
any discoveries: this plan, which contains all the houses, is drawn on a 
scale of 1/750: the famous polygonal wall has been drawn on a scale of 1/50 
with the exact position of each of the 600 inscriptions that have been read 
there by the German and French archeologists. The western nekropolis has 
been found, and a boustrophedon inscription in the Selinous alphabet (end 
vicent.). It was impossible to draw up a plan of the entire ancient city, 
but a complete study was made of the sacred enclosure, whose peribolos 
(the Helleniko wall) is in great part preserved on the north and west. In 
the centre is the terrace of the temple supported by a very early polygonal 
wall: only the eastern end was known along a distance of 77 metres; the 
west end has been found, about 75 met. further. About two metres more 
of the E. section were uncovered and some inedited inscriptions copied. 
The crepidoma of the temple is visible on the S. side, and a trench dug 
to a depth of three met. did not reach its foundations. Parallel walls were 
built from E. to W. to uphold the earth, and between them were subter- 
ranean chambers (dwpdria trdyara) whose roofs formed the floor of the 
temple. The only visible remains of the building are about thirty drums 
of columns of Parnassos stone and fifteen drums of marble Ionic columns. 
Plans were drawn up of the theatre and the stadium. The recent discovery 
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of the Stoa of the Athenians in a spot quite different from what was ex- 
pected had made it probable that the views hitherto held regarding the 
arrangement of the buildings within the iepév were erroneous. It was 
thought that the Sacred Way led direct from the fountain Kastalia to the 
eastern door of the temple, and that the treasuries and ex-votos were pic- 
turesquely arranged on either side. It is now proved that the entrance 
was on the south, and that the road, taking a détour along the S. E. corner 
of the wall, rose towards the temple on the east. This route is shown in 
the Pythie procession on a basrelief published by Welcker (Alte Denk- 
miler, 11, pl. 11, 3.) which contains all the topographical details necessary 
for the identification. Besides this, the direction of the Sacred Way to- 
wards the fountain Kastalia has been identified by a number of bases, each 
at a distance of twenty paces from the other, which probably served as 
supports for statues. The point of departure of Pausanias, in his descrip- 
tion, was a dedication in five distichs: this has been found inscribed on a 
base, at the steps of the S. E. corner of the peribolos.—Berl. phil. Woch., 
1887, No. 42. 

Eveusis— Newly discovered work by Praxiteles—A paper by Benndorf, 
published in the Anzeiger der phil. hist. Classe of Wien (Nov. 16, 1887, 
No. 25) calls attention to the probable existence of a hitherto unsuspected 
work of Praxiteles. During the excavations at Eleusis in 1885, was found 
a héad somewhat over life-size, in Parian marble. The type corresponds 
exactly with the so-called Vergil heads in Mantova and on the Capitol, and 
these are evidently ancient copies of some famous original, which could not 
have been a portrait, but from its character rather a god or hero. An in- 
scription of the fifth century tells us that among the other deities honored 
at Eleusis was Euboulos or Eubouleus; and close by the marble head was 
found a dedicatory inscription to this personage, whose name is only another 
synonym for Haides. According to the traditions of Eleusis, he was a herds- 
man who figured in the scene where Kora was carried off by Haides. So 
that there may well have been at Eleusis a cult-statue of Eubouleus as a 
demigod. In the Vatican there has long been known to exist a headless 
term with the inscription EiBovAeis TpagiréAous. This was always consid- 
ered to be the signature of an artist, son of some unknown Praxiteles; but 
there is no doubt now that this interpretation is erroneous, and that the 
missing head of the term was rather a copy of the Eubouleus by the great 
Praxiteles. The Eleusis head presents close analogies to the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, in the moulding of the forehead, the treatment of the hair, and 
in the general individuality and inventiveness of style. In form it most 
resembles the Ganymede of Leochares. On the whole it seems the outcome 
of the more mature age, as the Hermes was of the youth, of the artist.— 
Class. Review, Feb.; Revue Arch., 1888, 1, pp. 64-66 (Sau. Reracn) ; 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1888, 1, 69. 
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Archaic relief —A man named Joannes Sakellarion, in digging in a field 
near the nekropolis and the road leading to Thebes, found a basrelief re- 
presenting a warrior, of natural size, giving his helmet to a small attendant. 
The style is said to be archaic.—Revue Arch., 1888, 1, p. 66. 

E.is—In a village of ancient Elis a group of marble figures has been 
unearthed, the subject being a lioness tearing to pieces a ram. The work 
is attributed to the Hellenic period, and the execution is excellent. The 
inspector of antiquities stationed at Olympia has been dispatched to this vil- 
lage of Varvasseria to make excavations on the spot.— Atheneum, March 3. 

Kepuisia.—The American School at Athens have obtained permission 
from the Greek Government to make excavations at Kephisia, where the 
discovery of a long-lost temple may be their reward.— Atheneum, March 3. 

Kerico=KytHera.— Dr. Schliemann’s Explorations.—The discovery by 
Dr. Schliemann of the early temple of Aphrodite at Kythera has been 
mentioned (vol. m1, p. 443). A report on the remains of the temple has 
been sent by the discoverer to the Berlin Society of Anthropology. A fuller 
description, with plan and sketches, will appear in the Mittheilungen of the 
German Archeological Institute at Athens. Meanwhile, we are enabled 
to state that the site of the old temple is identical with that of the church 
of the holy Kosmas. It is situated nearly in the centre of the enclosure- 
walls of the old town of Kythera; and it appears that the stones of the 
ancient sanctuary almost sufficed for the erection of the church. The 
temple was a closed structure made of tuff-stone, with two rows of Doric 
columns, four on each side, of extremely archaic style. They are all still 
preserved in the church, with their capitals and ornaments; but only two 
of them, as well as the base of a column, are now in situ. The columns, 
also, are of tuff-stone. 

This temple was the earliest one dedicated to Aphrodite Ourania, whose 
worship here seems to have had a Phoinikian origin, and Pausanias speaks 
of her archaic statue, then existing, as being in complete armor. 

On a hill-top in the neighborhood, which is about thirty metres higher, 
there are remains of Cyclopean fortifications. Dr. Schliemann thinks they 
cannot be older than the seventh century B. c., seeing that he did not find 
there any potsherds for which a higher age could be attributed. All former 
excavators have sought for the temple of Aphrodite on the lower terraces 
of the hill-range, but in vain. When digging there, Dr. Schliemann laid 
bare a mass of large building-stones ; but these appear to belong to a wall- 
tower of the Macedonian period. The great enclosure-wall of the town, 
which is formed of the same material and is in the same architectural style, 
evidently dates from that epoch. For a long time this wall has been used 
by the inhabitants as a convenient source of building-material ; neverthe- 
less, there are still considerable remains in several places. 
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Dr. Schliemann also made excavations in the old harbor-town of the 
island, at Skandeia, but without finding anything of interest. There are 
nowhere else any artificial mounds to be seen in Kerigo.— Academy, Jan. 21. 

Kos (Island of ).— Temple of Asklepios.—On this island have accidentally 
been found some sculptured remains which point plainly to the site of the 
once famous temple of Asklepios. They are an altar, a marble snake (the 
sacred attribute of the god) and the horn of Amaltheia. It is known, from 
various sources, that this temple was only third in importance to those of 
Epidauros and Athens, that it contained the painting of Antigonos by 
Apelles and the Aphrodite Anadyomene, and was full of very early votive 
offerings and inscriptions (Strabo, x1v. 2 seq.).—Berl. phil. Woch., 1887, 
No. 50; Builder. Dec. 24. 

Mantineta.— Discoveries by the French School_—The following additional 
details supplement the account of the excavations at Mantineia already 
given, vol. 11, p. 443. The city, now deserted, was for a long time occupied 
by the Byzantines, and several churches were built on the site of ancient 
monuments. In their ruins were found many pieces of architecture, sculp- 
tures, and some thirty inscriptions. Two axes of polished stone were found. 
The relief of the pedestal representing Apollon and Marsyas and the Muses, 
though not attributed to Praxiteles who executed the group of Leto and 
her children which it supported, is supposed to belong to his School. 

Myxenal.— Prehistoric palace—Mr. Adler, who has recently visited My- 
kenai, has given to the archeological society of Berlin some details regard- 
ing the discovery of the palace. In the 8. E. angle of the lower akropolis 
there were found houses arranged in terraces with stairs, corridors, small 
courts, and storehouses. Twenty-six metres higher, the ruins of the palace 
were uncovered. A stone staircase led to the court, the eastern extremity 
of which is bounded by the Megaron, similar to that of Tiryns. Inside 
is a circular fireplace, with two steps, whose border is decorated with a 
frieze ; the decoration belonging to the same style as that of the Myke- 
naian vases. To the west of the Megaron, a second staircase, almost entirely 
of wood, led, according to Mr. Adler, to an upper story, now fallen in, 
above which at a later period was built a long Doric peripteros, fragments 
of which have been found. Thus, at Mykenai, as at Tiryns, a temple rose 
on the ruins of the old royal dwelling.—Revue Arch., 1888, 1, p. 67. 

Ororos.—Stoa.—The Stoa was completely excavated in 1887. It is 110 
met. long, lies near the theatre, and was used for the convenience of the 
theatre-goers. The main front of the stoa was on one of the long sides, 
having about 50 Doric columns. A long inscription, singularly enough, 
was placed in the metopes. The three other sides are formed of finely- 
built, well-preserved walls constructed, below, of large slabs, above, of 
small mortar-bound stones, crowned by a simpler cornice than the front, 
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: and they have a colored strip of which some traces of red and green re- 
main. In the interior, marble seats were placed around the walls, nearly 
all of which are still in place, some of them having inscriptions of the 
dedicator or owner. It was divided across into three parts: a central hall 
(divided lengthwise, in two, by Ionic columns) and two smaller wings 
separated from it by a small poros wall, through the middle of which a 
doorway was cut.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 9. 

Peiraieus.— Pheenicio- Greek inscription.—An important Phoinikian in- 
scription has recently been found at the Peiraieus, near the spot where 
others had previously come to light, and has been purchased for the Louvre. 
It is transcribed and translated as follows by M. Renan in the Revue Arché- 
ologique (Jan.—Feb., 1888, p. 5): 


ISN 7939 93) OY WN JD 2 
93 DONNS WN AND? 7% PAN Mwy 3 
12 TY DONND NID") PIN NISD DIN 5 
nn? 030577 DON DID NY 6 
SYD WN ODIN ADSM UA OTST 7 
“On the fourth day (of the month of mirzah), of the fifteenth year (of 
the era) of the people of Sidon: Jt has pleased‘ the Sidonians ..... | to 
crown Semabaal, son of Magon, who has been nasi of the community for 
the temple and for the construction of the portico of the temple, | with a 
crown of gold (of the weight) of twenty legal drachmas, because he built 
the portico of the temple and did all | that was in his power on this sub- 
ject ; to write the names of the men who have been our nasi for the | tem- 
ple on a gold stele, which shall be erected in the portico of the temple 
ooees |.... this stele, shall take twenty /ega/ drachmas from the money 
(of the temple) of the god Baalsidon; in order | that the Sidonians may 
know, as the community knows, in order of succession (the names of ) the 
men who have filled | offices before the community.” The Greek words 
of the inscription are: 7d xowdv SWwviww The era 
of Sidon begins 111 8. c., and this would date the inscription in 96 B.c., 
‘ which is also the date indicated by the form of the Greek letters. 
Excavations.—The French School has resumed its excavations at the 
Peiraieus: the two towers of Eétioneia, an interesting example of military 
architecture, are being freed. Some archaic pottery with inscriptions has 
been found, also two tombs cut in the rock, one of which contained a 
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lekythos and an alabastron, the other two clay kalpides.— Revue Arch. 1888, 
I, p. 64. 

Inseribed herma.—In a house of the Norapa street has been found a 

herma with the following inscription : “H "Apeéov | 

tod As other herme and inscriptions have 
been found on this site, it is probable that a public building or square 
existed here.-—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 1. 

Tuespiai (near Thebes).-— Temple of the Kabeiroi.—Last December, Dr. 
Kabbadias heard that some small cows bearing the inscription iepdv KaBei- 
pwv were being sold at Athens, having been found by workmen digging 
near Ampelosalesi. He and Dr. Dérpfeld went to reconnoitre, and deci- 
ded that a thorough excavation of the site should be undertaken at the 
expense of the German Archzological Institute. Work was at once be- 
gun, and was brought to a close Jan. 17, by winter weather, but the 
result has been most satisfactory. The walls of the temple can now be 
traced, and two altars and a doorway, as well as fragments of several 
columns, have come to light. Also, they found a trench with the bones 
of animals that had been sacrificed. Among the minor objects are a great 
quantity of votive offerings, some of them bearing inscriptions: 500 are 
in terracotta, 74 in bronze, 1 in gilt bronze, 83 in lead. Besides the large 
number of votive animals, many heads of cattle, and one of a horse, there 
were copper and silver coins ; fragments of vases and statues; terracotta 
statuettes, one of them preserving traces of painting in colors; a relief of 
a woman and a bearded man; a kantharos with the inscription: Spexpds 
dvéOnxe | KaBeipw xai radi; a large seat with the inscription: ®pivxos 
‘Piyxwvos KaBeipw xai radi. On the vase with the Kabir and his son, 
the former has the inscription, KaBepos: the wats stands by a krater, 
while on the other side is a man (IIparéAaos) with a woman (Kparea) on 
the left, by whom is a man-satyr (Méros). The vase is of the best period. 

The iepov lies in a hollow between two hills. Of the temple itself only 
the foundations remain: it consisted of a pronaos and sekos, and in the 
place of the opisthodomos was the place of offerings. Three periods are 
evident: the earliest, the seventh century, the second, that of the Persian 
wars, the third, the Macedonian period. The temple is 22} met. long and 
7 wide. Pausanias (1x. 25. 5) gives an account of this temple of the Ka- 
beiroi.— Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 10; Atheneum, Feb. 4. Cf. 
Builder, Jan. 28, Feb. 18; Class. Review, March; Revue. Arch., 1888, 1. 
p- 72. 

KRETE. 
The Greek Syllogos of Candia, the capitol of Krete, will publish towards 
the end of February an illustrated catalogue of the chief objects of archx- 
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ological interest contained in their museum. Amongst the objects illus- 
trated will be those recently discovered in the grotto of the Idan Zeus 
and in the temple of Apollon at Gortyna. 

A new edition of the celebrated inscription discovered by Halbherr and 
Fabricius at Gortyna is being prepared by Prof. Perdikaris, of Candia, in ° 
Greek, while a new Italian edition, illustrated by a large plate of the whole 
monument, is being prepared by Prof. Comparetti, of Firenze. Both texts 
will be corrected in accordance with the latest copies made by Dr. Halb- 
herr.— Atheneum, Jan. 21. 

Gortyna.—<As to the circular building which first made Dr. Halbherr’s 
name known in connection with Krete, he has now made two new discov- 
eries in it of the greatest interest. The first discovery is the fact that each 
stone of the great code-inscription is numbered and otherwise marked to 
allow of its being transferred from some original building, and of being 
set up again in the same order. The wall on which this inscription was 
found forms the are of a circle 8.70 met. in length. 

The second discovery of Dr. Halbherr was that this circular building 
had, at a later date, been turned from its original purpose and reconstructed 
to be used as a theatre. On running his exploring trench from the outer 
wall across the hemicycle, at 2.60 met. distance from the inscribed wall- 
face, he came upon a great square brick pier, rising 3.20 met. above the 
level of the ancient pavement. This pier is slightly convex toward the 
outer wall, and slightly concave toward the interior of the circle, and is 
enriched with an ornamental string-course, above which is a cornice com- 
posed of three series of bricks, one over the other so as to form a kind of 
capital. From this cornice sprang two lateral arches, of which remains 
can still be seen. On widening the trench on either side, were found two 
other piers, each a met. from the first, so that it became evident that a row 
of brick piers all round the semicircular outer wall supported a heavy vault 
of dressed stone-work, which itself upheld a series of concentric tiers of 
seat-rows, forming the cavea of a small theatre. Of these, two tiers of stone 
seats and a short pavement-step are all that remain, but about one-third 
of the cavea has been unearthed. It must have been divided into three 
cunei by two radial stairs, two other means of approach being very proba- 
bly afforded by a flight of steps at each end. In the one radial stair brought 
to light the arrangement is as in other ancient theatres, two steps corres- . 
ponding to each single tier of stone seats. The pavement of the orchestra 
is completely covered with large rectangular slabs of white and of varie- 
gated marble, and is 34 met. below the level of the ground. The construc- 
tion of the great vault is like that of a Roman vault at Nismes described 
by Durm. A wall 14 met. thick runs across the opening of the hemicycle, 
making the enclosed building in shape like a horseshoe. This transforma- 
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tion of the original circular building into a theatre is evidently the work 
of Imperial times. 

This theatre is different from either of the others known to have existed 
at Gortyna. The larger of these two rested on the south flank of the 
akropolis, and is still distinctly recognizable ; the site of the smaller one 
is no longer known, though the plan of it has been preserved. The third 
theatre now revealed by Dr. Halbherr on the opposite bank of the river, 
immediately in front of the still-existing ancient theatre, is of a quite dif- 
ferent plan. 

It is evident that this locality, close to the akropolis and to the riverside, 
must have belonged to one of the principal and central quarters. All doubt 
has been removed by the recent discovery of a stone set upside down in the 
north wall of the circular building, on which mention is made of the market- 
place bridge, showing that the agora was near the river ; while two stones, 
used as old material in the buildings on the riverside, have been found, 
the one whole, the other broken, bearing two dedications of agoranomot. 
One of these two stones was found in the interior wall of the hyposkenion, 
the other in a wall built with large stones forty paces southeast of the same 
building. The agora therefore seems, in Dr. Halbherr’s opinion, to have 
extended from the mill close to the circular building to beyond the ancient 
ruined church of St. Titus, along the left bank of the Lethaios. The whole 
of this zone, now arable land, not only preserves the foundation-walls of 
many large buildings, but has proved itself to be an exceedingly rich 
quarry of colossal statues of the Macedonian and Roman epochs. Five of 
these were discovered, one after another, in a haphazard excavation made 
on the spot by the two brothers who owned the mill, in their search after 
building-material ; at the same time were discovered two busts of Roman 
emperors and four marble heads; while, later on, other statues were found 
on the same site, which now, together with the former ones, are safely 
lodged in the museum of the Greek Syllogos at Candia. In Byzantine 
times, when in consequence of the ruin of so many ancient monuments the 
level of the soil was considerably raised, the whole of this zone, or at least 
that part of it nearest the newly discovered theatre, became a burial-place. 
To this period Drs. Halbherr and Fabricius refer the tombs that have been 
discovered a little to the south of the circular building, some being on the 
river-bank. The polychrome archaic Hermes found lying on the pave- 
ment of this building, near the door on the east side, of which it formed 
one of the jambs, surmounted by a capital, and attributed by Milani to the 
end of the fifth century B. c., is figured in the recently issued Museo Italiano 
di Antichita Classica of Firenze.— Atheneum, March 24. 

Puaistos.— Beside the objects already enumerated, there were found a 
great number of small terracotta vases and several lance-heads. The ground 
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all about was found to be full of human bones, amongst which are some 
well-preserved skulls. All these, together with the other objects found, 
have been consigned to the Museum of the Greek Syllogos at Candia.— 
Atheneum, March 24. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At.umiere.— Necropolis.—On the Casalone estate, a late Etruscan necro- 
polis was found where the bodies were placed in oblong tombs built of rough 
blocks of local stone, each containing a small rude vase, local imitations 
of Greek forms—kantharoi and oinochoai.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 442. 

Arezzo.— New discoveries.—A part of the old city-wall to the south has 
been discovered. The excavations in the Piazza grande, under the stair- 
way of the Palazzo di Fraternita, has had important results. A number 
of broken-up Etruscan tombs have been found which are a continuation 
of those lately discovered under the r. wall of the neighboring cathedral. 
They all date from the third century B. c., and contain similar objects of 
Etrusco-Campanian ware with the palmette. They mark an ancient road 
that led up to the city-gate. These tombs were evidently disturbed by 
the Romans, for above them was erected a building of the Augustan age. 
Near the public baths another group of tombs came to light ; also part of 
a long Etruscan wall.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 437. 

Castetrorte (South Italy).— Roman baths.—In the commune of Castel- 
forte, some works undertaken for the erection of a mineral-bathing estab- 
lishment led to the discovery of numerous remains of ancient constructions 
covering a length of 57 met. and a width of 40. The building on the left 
of the road is a thermo-mineral station formed of two rows of chambers 
placed back to back. An entrance with two brick columns leads down to a 
tetrastyle with a pavement of black and white mosaic, and in the middle the 
impluvium: from it rises a marble column on an octagonal base. The walls 
are mixed of opus reticulatum, incertum and lateritium. There are several 
niches for statues, faced with marble. From this lead several other rooms, 
the last being of large proportions, next to which is the ealidarium, which 
opens into the tepidarium. On the right of the road are two buildings, in 
front of which is a row of columns, evidently a hospitium or valetudinarium. 
Remnants of a number of statues and several coins were found. The period 
seems to be the first century of the Empire.— Not. d. Scavi, 1887, p. 406. 

Criusi— Roman and Lombard antiquities—Near the Ch. of 8. Apolli- 
nare, there came to light a necropolis of the Lombard period, consisting 
of five tombs containing only skeletons. Under them were three late- 
Roman tombs containing some finely worked jewelry: at a still lower 
level was found a circular mosaic pavement, 8 met. in diameter, of good 
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style, by which were lying a travertine column, fragments of antefixe, 
coins of Drusus and Nero, ete., indicating the site of a Roman temple.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 399. 

Lucianano (Val di Chiana).—Etruscan necropolis.—In the centre of a 
valley between the three towns of Toiano, Asinalunga and Lucignano, 
there appears to exist a large Etruscan necropolis which joins on to that 
of Casalta, well known for the discoveries made in it. ‘The proprietor, 
Sig. Bernardini, has opened two chamber-tombs and found the paths lead- 
ing to seven others. Of the two tombs opened, the first consisted of two 
chambers, the first, square with a niche on the r., completely despoiled, the 
second containing many vases, piled up, of archaic black buechero ware. 
With the exception of a bombylios on which are three animals in black, 
only one vase had ornamental decoration. These two figured objects place 
the temb in the vit century B.c. The second tomb consisted of a square 
cell containing four cinerary urns of calcareous stone: a black-figured 
tazza dates this tomb from the v1 cent.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 441. 

NEGRAR DI VALPOLLICELLA (prov. of Venezia).— Mosaic pavement.—On the 
private property of Sig. Caprini has been found a large mosaic pavement 
of which only about 4 met. have been uncovered. On the N. W. side the 
mosaic is best preserved: an outer band has a decoration of red cubes on 
a white ground, while in the two succeeding ones the decorative pattern is 
in black on white or dark red on white: at the only corner uncovered is a 
scene about one metre square, representing a chariot with two horses rac- 
ing, the reins being held by a naked boy: the delicate gradation of the 
flesh tints is remarkable: a great variety of colors are used—yellows, mal- 
achite green on the chariot, dark red in the wheels, light bay and grey in 
the horses.— Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 431. 

Pacermo.— Discoveries in the Carthaginian Necropolis.—The existence of 
a large Palermitan necropolis, belonging to the Carthaginian period, ex- 
tending from the Via de’ Porrazzi to the neighborhood of the Educatorio 
di Sales and the Albergo dei Poveri was already known. Outside Porta 
Nuova, a small sepulchral chamber, cut in the tufa, has been found, con- 
taining a rude sarcophagus also of tufa: within it and near it a number of 
vases were picked up. The interest centres in one vase which is the first 
painted vase known to come from Palermitan soil (owned by the museum). 
It is a large and deep archaic tazza, restored in ancient times: on the two 
sides of an upper band are painted two perfectly similar scenes in black 
figures, at the ends of which are two sphinxes. This vase was preserved 
from an earlier tomb.—WNot. d. Scavi, 1887, p. 428. 

Peruaia.— Discovery of Etruscan Tombs in the Cemetery.—The work on 
the new wall of the public cemetery in July led to the finding of three 
covers of Etruscan urns, and, consequently, the municipality began exca- 
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vations on this site which led to interesting discoveries. The first family 
sepulchral chamber found was untouched and contained thirty travertine 
urns, nearly all having inscriptions and reliefs: above, on the right, were 
a number of terracotta vases of various sizes, also inscribed in Etruscan 
and Latin. All the inscriptions refer to the Rafia or Rufia family, to whom 
the tomb belonged. Of the mirrors found two are Etruscan, and two 
Roman. Some of the inscriptions on the urns are simply painted, some 
are inscribed and also painted.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 391. 

Curious are sixteen tessere of white bone, all inscribed with name and 
number, and with these were found 33 flat stones, irregularly elliptical— 
all for use in some game. 

Pescuiera and Breonio.— Palethnological investigations. — During the 
autumn, Prof. Castelfranco and De Stefani went on an archeological ex- 
cursion to the Veronese commune of Breonio, which contains the famous 
palethnological stations. Preliminary diggings at Peschiera resulted favor- 
ably, in the finding of a number of objects of selee piromaca, of bronze and 
of pottery belonging to the bronze age or first iron age: they have been 
added to the Museum of Verona (ef. vol. 111, p. 460). 

Pompen.— Late discoveries —All the discoveries noticed on p. 473 of vol. 
it of the JouRNAL are fully described in the Notizie degli Seavi (1887, pp. 
415-20). The silver referred to forms a service for four persons : four cups 
and four saucers; four tazze with horizontal handles; four smaller tazze ; 
four egg-cups ; a filter and an ampulla. All the pieces (except one cup) 
are in perfect preservation. Copies are given of the tablets, from which 
the wax soon became detached. In all three appear the names of Dicidia 
Margaris and Poppea liberta of Priscus. Two belong to the year 61 A. pb. 

Mosaic fountain —In a house which is at present being excavated has 
been discovered the finest fountain-mosaic ever found. The fountain is in 
the form of a niche, on the ceiling of which Venus is represented issuing 
forth from the sea-shell, holding by the hand the little Cupid who is also 
rising from the water. Beneath this group are a number of Nereids and 
boys with dolphins. On the shore of the sea are two draped females, one 
standing, the other seated, making gestures of amazement. Opposite them 
is another female figure, and, between them, a fourth turns her back to the 
spectator. The ground of the whole is blue, with a border of shells.— 
Builder, December 17. 

Street of Tombs.—The discovery of a Street of Tombs has already been 
announced in the JouRNAL, vol. um, p. 484 and vol. m1, p. 183. These 
tombs have finally been entirely uncovered and are carefully described by 
Prof. Sogliano in the Notizie degli Scavi fur November. They are placed 
on either side of the road that led to Nuceria (Nocera). There are six. 
The two (Nos. 1 and 2) placed on the right of the road were previously 
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described. Of those on the left the first (tomb 3) rises on a lava basement 
with tufa mouldings, almost entirely hidden by the earth embankment on 
which it rises: it is square and is preserved up to a maximum height of 
3.40 met. It is built in opus incertum reinforced at the corners by brick 
pilasters, and includes a space 1.67 by 2.20 met. to which one descends by 
a small staircase addossed to the north and east sides. Under the mon- 
ument is a small cell with cylindrical vault, 1.75 met. square and 2.65 met. 
high, which appears to have been reached from the rear. The whole struc- 
ture is covered with white stucco cut up into squares, except at the back, 
where it is left plain: the pilasters at the angles are also smooth. On the 
front are three arched niches also revetted with stucco and resting on the 
basement ; each one contained a herm-cippus of lava. In front of each of 
the two side cippi was a hole which led down into the vault of a small 
square niche, in which was placed, directly under the hole, a terracotta urn 
with burnt bones. It is not known what was the shape of the upper part of 
the tomb, as it has fallen. Tomb 4 has at each corner of the front a cannel- 
lated brick } column with a debased Korinthian capital of tufa which sup- 
ports the architrave, while at the back there are similar half-columns. The 
finest is tomb 6, raised on a fine travertine basement: it is also of stuccoed 
lava with cannellated brick columns and a fine doorway of travertine. Ten 
statues have been found, four male and six female, which are, with two 
exceptions, not well preserved. Four are of travertine, and the others of 
tufa, covered with stucco with traces of colors. All are slightly over life- 
size. The two best preserved are of travertine, one male and one female. 
All are draped, and the male statues have the costume of the so-called 
municipal statues, with the ample toga, the ring and the cista. The ar- 
rangement of the hair in the female statues is like that found in portraits 
of the first half of the first century. Lately, ten Romano-Korinthian cap- 
itals have been found, of stuccoed tufa. The uniformity in style of the 
tombs indicate that they were all built at about the same time, and this is 
confirmed by the inscriptions and coins. This is interesting as an indica- 
tion of when a Roman suburb was added to this part of Pompeii. The 
gladiatorial inscription on No. 2 gives the terminus ad quem of the erection 
of this tomb, which cannot be posterior to Tiberius, The mention of an 
LJ Voljusius Saturninus on No. 3 may refer to the consul of the year 3 
A. D., and the rest of the inscriptions point to the same period. Only coins 
of Augustus and Tiberius have been found besides a Republican As.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1887, pp. 452-58. 

PorreTtta (near).—Discovery of two prehistoric terramare.—At Poggio 
della Gaggiola, two miles from Porretta, on a summit about 80 met. long 
by 50 wide, there have been found, in the usual stratum of black earth, 
many remnants of a terramara station. The fragments of pottery found 
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are of the usual kind. Of especial interest is a bronze fibula belonging to 
one of the most ancient types, like that of Peschiera. Its importance is 
great, in consequence of the uncertainty as to the existence of the fibula 
in the terramare. Above this prehistoric stratum is one of the Certosa- 
Etruscan period. At Santa Maria Villiana, on the highest crest of this moun- 
tain, a thing of almost unique occurrence, was a prehistoric station, a ter- 
ramara of considerable extent, interesting both from its elevated position 
and its distance (56 kilom.) from Bologna.—Not. d. Scavi, 1887, p. 387. 

Roma.— New Review.—The first numbers have appeared of the Archivio 
Storico dell’ Arte, a review of art and archeology published at Roma, 
and destined to appear monthly under the editorship of Count D. Gnoli. 
Among the contributors are Signor A. Venturi, M. Eugéne Miintz, Mr. 
R. C. Fisher, M. H. v. Tschudi, ete. It will be seen that the review is 
intended to have an international character. 

Archeological promenade.—The details are being settled for transform- 
ing the Roman Forum, the Palatine, and the Baths of Caracalla into a 
grand archeological promenade planted with groves of trees. The Bill 
authorizing the scheme was passed last summer.— Atheneum, Feb. 11. 

Villa Casali.—* The Villa Casali has been lately excavated from end to 
end at an average depth of thirty feet, to make room for the new military 
hospital. A few only among the shapeless ruins have been identified as 
private houses and palaces belonging to the aristocracy ; such as the Domus 
Anniorum. We have been able to identify two other groups of ruins: one 
as the residence of a Stertinius Xenophon, a personage otherwise unknown ; 
the second as the residence of Diadumenus, the celebrated freedman of 
Domitian. His house on the Celian must have contained quite a collee- 
tion of works of art, because, in spite of former spoliations, we have been 
able to gather among its ruins the following fragments of sculpture in 
Greek or Carrara marble: the head of a faun; a bust of Jupiter Sarapis ; 
a cyouching lion; a statue, five feet high, of a youth with the Phrygian 
cap, described as Paris by Visconti, as Ganymedes by others; a head of 
Pan (perfectly beautiful) ; a female bust, bearing a strong likeness to Plau- 
tilla ; and another resembling, both in the features and in the arrangement 
of the hair, Marciana or Matidia.”—LancrAnI, in Atheneum, Feb. 4. 

Porta Capena.—The municipality has lately purchased the hypogeum 
of the Scipios, and the columbaria of Pomponius Hylas, near the Porta 
Latina. The intention of the city authorities is to demolish the farmhouse, 
built by the Sassi family some two centuries ago, right above the hypo- 
geum ; to demolish the buttresses and substructures which spoil and dis- 
figure the look of the famous crypts; and to reopen the old entrance to 
them from the diverticulum or cross-lane which joined the Appia and the 
Latina, the pavement of which has already been discovered at both ends. 
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The Government at the same time has reclaimed and recovered possession 
of the columbaria found by Campana in the adjoining Vigna Codini.— 
LANCIANI in Atheneum, Jan. 7. 

Porta Salara.—Under the Porta Salara have been found during the re- 
cent explorations both inscriptions and tombs. One of these inscriptions 
is of great value, as it is a fragment of the Roman calendar, giving the 
feasts from the 14th to the 21st of August.— Atheneum, March 10. 

Porta Trigemina.—During the demolitions now in course of progress at 
the foot of the Aventine, near 8. Maria in Cosmedin, a large arch has been 
discovered built of massive blocks of tufa, and three and a half metres 
wide. Under this arch passed a Roman road, of which the pavement has 
been found. Hard by have been discovered very ancient constructions 
built upon the rock, which are thought to be remains of the wall of Servius 
Tullius. ‘The arch is supposed to be the ancient Porta Trigemina, and the 
road in that ease would be the Clivus Publicius—Atheneum, March 10. 

ARCHITECTURE.— Portico of Octavia.—In carrying out the work of the 
piano regolatore in the Ghetto, the southern fagade of the portico of Octavia 
is being uncovered, as well as the western side. The inscription on the 
epistyle is now entirely visible.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 448. 

On the northwest side two marble columns have been discovered, erect 
on their bases, belonging to the line of columns which formed the left wing 
of the portico.— Atheneum, Jan. 14. 

Aqueduct of the “Aqua Julia.”—The aqueduct of the Aqua Julia, one 
of the many hydraulic undertakings accomplished by Agrippa in the year 
721 of Rome, was fed by the springs now called Degli Squarciarelli, one 
mile above the monastery of Grottaferrata. From these springs down to 
the seventh milestone of the Via Latina, where the channel makes its first 
appearance above ground, nothing was known of its course. Of the many 
terminal stones which must have marked this course, at intervals of 240 
feet from each other, not one had been discovered up to the present time, 
in spite of careful investigations made by Fabretti, Revillas, Canina, Par- 
ker, and myself. But not fewer than nine inscribed cippi have come to 
light within the last few months, one near the springs at Grottaferrata, 
the others near the racecourse of Le Capannelle, on the farm of Cavaliere 
Bertone. The legend engraved on these stones is everywhere the same: 
“TAqua] Julia: [cippus set up by] the Emperor Augustus in accordance 
with a decree of the Senate.” Then follow two numbers ; one is the progres- 
sive number of the stone, the computation being made against stream, from 
the “terminus” or reservoir in Rome to the springs; the second number 
(which never varies) marks the interval of 240 feet from stone to stone: e.g., 
IMP CAESAR| DIVI F AVGVSTVS]| EX S:C|CLVI| CCXL. 
The advantages of this simple system of double numeration are evident: 
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there was no need of .measuring the ground from the nearest landmark, 
or to examine the official maps, whenever the aguarii had to report to their 
officers the exact spot at which a leak had sprung or wilful damage had 
been done to their aqueduct. They would simply multiply the constant 
by the progressive number. Thus we know that the cippus lately discov- 
ered at Grottaferrata was 302 < 240 feet distant from the central reservoir 
at Rome, that is to say, 72,480 ft. = 21,391 metres. The total length of 
the aqueduct, according to Frontinus, amounted to 22,815 metres, hence 
there must have been altogether 322 eippi, ours being the twentieth from the 
springs. Intersecting at this point the Julian aqueduct was the Claudian, 
ductus Anionis Novi et Claudiae: a portion of its double canal was found, 
between cippus cL and ciiv of the Julian—Lancrant in Atheneum, 
Jan.7; Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 558. 

Aqueduct of the “Aqua Virgo.” —Between the Arch of Claudius, still in 
existence at the Via del Nazzareno, and the magnificent nymphzeum de- 
stroyed by Cardinal Ludovisi in 1636 when laying the foundations of the 
church of 8. Ignazio, the course was unknown of this aqueduct, built by 
Agrippa in 735 u.c. It has been discovered lately in three different places : 
first, in the garden, formerly Del Bufalo, now belonging to the heirs of the 
late Alessandro Castellani; secondly, at the corner of the Via delle Muratte 
and the Via della Vergine; lastly, in the court of the Palazzo Sciarra. This 
last piece was in a state of perfect preservation and very beautiful: it con- 
sisted of four arches and five piers, built of brown volcanic stone, with 
moulding and keys of white travertine; the channel running on the top 
of the arches was built of bricks, and coated inside with cement as hard 
as iron. These are the only known remains of the arched constructions 
of Agrippa, the arches visible in the Via del Nazzareno belonging to that 
portion of the aqueduct that was rebuilt by Claudius after its destruction 
by Caligula.— Bull. d. Comm. arch., Feb., 1888 ; LANcIANI in Atheneum, 
Jan. 7. 

Scu_prurRE.—Ex-votos of the Temple of Minerva Medica.—On the same 
site where a similar discovery took place last May in connection with some 
ruins that probably belonged to the temple of Minerva Medica (see Jour- 
NAL, UII, p. 474), another mass of ex-votos has come to light, including statu- 
ettes, male and female, of varied character, heads in front and profile, hands, 
feet and other members, fragments of nearly life-size statues, figures of 
animals (oxen, calves, doves), minute lamps, vases and paterae. There 
are several instances of the group representing the three Eleusinian divini- 
ties, Demeter, Persephone, and Iakchos. Especially interesting is a statu- 
ette of Minerva, her left arm resting on a large shield placed on a cippus. 

The Rape of Helen—On Via Cavour was found a beautiful basrelief in 
terracotta used as the cover of an old drain. It had formed part of a frieze 
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40 cent. high, and is 46 cent. long. Its artistic workmanship and the beauty 
of its design place it in the best period. It appears to represent the Rape 
of Helen. Paris stands on the right of a quadriga, drawn by four fiery 
steeds, in which Helen stands in a quiet attitude, while Paris seems full of 
haste: he wears the Phrygian cap, the short chiton with long sleeves, and 
trousers. This interpretation of the scene is unique: Helen is represented 
either as carried off rather by force or as on a vessel. 

PAG. PRIM. .|LVDOS. 
FECER... The words suffragio pag(anorum) show this fragment to be- 
long to an inscription of an historical character set up by the magistrates 
of a pagus first elected to this office, who gave games, etc. The term pagani 
was applied to those inhabitants who lived next to the montes, not as a 
political or administrative but as a religious and festive distinction. The 
inscription may refer to the restoration in 690 v.c. of many of the Urban 
colleges.— Not. d. Scavi, 1887, pp. 446, 553. 

Honorary inseription to L. Julius Julianus.—A very important inscrip- 
tion on a cippus has been recovered from the Tiber, near the Marmorata. 
It is an honorary epigraph to L. Julius Julianus, prefect of the preetorium 
and praefectus annonae, and reads as follows, with some restorations by Pro- 
fessor Barnabei: L. Julio Ve[hil]io G[rato] | Juliano pr[aef(ecto) p]r(ae- 
torio), prae[_f |(ecto) | ann(onae), a ration(ibus), praef(ecto) c[lassis p]rae- 
t(oriae) misenat(is), pra[ef |(ecto) | classis praet(oriae) raven[nat(is), pro- 
e(uratori) A]ug(usti) et praep(osito) vexil[la]tion(ibus) tempore bell[i Bri- 
tannici pr joc(uratori) A ]ug(usti) provinc[iae] | Lusitlaniae] et Vett[oniae, 
proc(uratori) A]}ug(usti) et praeposit(o) | vexillationis per...... proc(u- 
ratori) Aug(usti) | et praef(ecto) classis po[ntic]a[e], proc(uratori) Aug(us- 
torum) [e]t pr[aep ](osito) | vexillationis per Achaiam et Macedoniam | et in 
Hispanias, adversus Castabocas et | Mauros rebelles, praeposito vexillatio|ni- 
bus tempore belli Germanici et Sarmatic(i) praef(ecto) alae Tampianae, prae- 
S(ecto) alae Her\culanae, trib(uno) cohort(is) primae Ulpiae Pan\noniorum, 
praef(ecto) cohort(is) tertiae August(ae)| Thracum, donis militaribus donato ab 
impe'[rato]ribus Antonino et Vero ob victoriam | [ belli Parthi]eci, item ab Anto- 
nino et | [ Commodo ob vic}tor(iam) belli Germ[a]nie(i) | [et Sarmatici..... 

Julius Julianus received military gifts for services in two wars, which 
are evidently the great Parthian war of 161 to 166, fought at the begin- 
ning of the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and the German 
war which happened between 170 and 175, after the death of Verus. Ap- 
parently this personage is the same as the Julianus, preetorian prefect, who 
was killed and his body thrown into a piscina by Commodus (LAMPRID., 
Commod., c. 11). This inscription cannot be earlier than 189, the date, 
apparently, of his appointment as preetorian prefect, or later than 192, the 
date of the death of Commodus. The long and glorious career, whose stages 
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and honors are enumerated in this inscription, lasted for nearly thirty years, 
during a period of great peril for the empire. Barnabei sums up as fol- 
lows: Sappiamo per consequenza, non solo che L. Julio Juliano aveva in- 
cominciata la sua carriera al tempo della guerra partica (161-166) ; che 
aveva ottenuto il comando delle vessillazioni al tempo della guerra germanica 
(167-1745), che ebbe la procura imperiale ed il comando delle vessillazioni al 
tempo della guerra britannica sottu il regno di Commodo (183-184), cinque 
anni prima di giungere alla prefettura del pretorio, con cui ebbe termine la 
sua carriera nell’ anno 189; ma sappiamo anche di pit; peroech? con questo 
dato cronologico della guerra britannica, veniamo a conoscere in quali anni 
le cariche avute fra [anno 184 ed il 189 si devono ascrivere. Abbiamo in 
fatti, dopo la guerra britannica terminata il 184, il comando della flotta pre- 
toria ravennate nel 185 ; il comando della flotta pretoria misenate nel 186 ; 
Pamministrazione della cassa centrale nel 187; la cura dell’ annona nel 188 ; 
finalmente la prefettura del pretorio nel 189. This gives the charges occu- 
pied by Julius Julianus after 183: but further it is to be noted, that he 
occupied various grades in the auxiliary forces from about 160 onward ; 
that he had a cavalry command during the German war (170-175), and in 
Spain in 176-177 for the repression of the Moors; was in the same posi- 
tion in 178-179 in Achaia and Macedonia against the Castaboci (the 
KooroBdxo of Pausanias xiv. 5); commanded the fleet of Pontus in 
180; had the cavalry command in an unknown province in 181; was im- 
perial procurator of Lusitania and Vettonia in 182. The inscription was 
erected in the statio annonae itself, after his promotion to the prztorship, 
and, as he was nearly at once murdered by Commodus, was probably then 
cast into the Tiber.—Not. d. Scavi, 1887, pp. 536-53. 

Ruvo (Puglia) —A Greek tomb.—At a slight distance from the city a 
Greek tomb was found, intact but ruined. The falling in of the roofing 
had crushed the greater part of the vases. The drawing of all the vases 
is free, though sometimes careless: the workmanship seems local and to be 
of the best period of Apulian art, not posterior to the third century B. c. 
An amphora has arabesques on the handles with swan-heads and gorgons. 
On one side is a herodn in which is seated a youth (poet) to whom a woman 
and a youth bear funeral offerings. On the opposite side is another group 
bearing offerings. A kalpis also has in the centre a sepulchral monu- 
ment (cippus) on which stands a basin, and, below, a kantharos and a patera: 
on one side is a nude warrior, on the other a youth and a woman (meeting 
of Orestes and Pilades with Elektra at the tomb of Agamemnon?). A 
large pail-like vase has on one side an erotic scene in an arbor, on the other, 
Dionysos crowned by a Menad and accompanied by a Satyr. Other 
scenes are painted on a pelike and a holmos, not to mention a number of 
other vases of minor importance.—Not. d. Scavi, 1887, p. 422. 
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Suessuta (Campania).—Pre-Roman Necropolis.—In the last issue for 
1887 (No. 4, pp. 235-75) of the Bull. d. imp. Istituto arch. germ., Prof. F. 
von Duhn published an interesting report on the excavations carried on, 
in the necropolis of Suessula, between 1879 and 1886, by D. Marcello 
Spinelli. Even now, a large portion of the necropolis and the entire site 
of the ancient city are quite unexplored. The most important result of 
the last excavations has been the discovery of tombs cut out of a cube of 
tufa, proof of the use at Suessula of the Greek rite of cremation at a time 
which may be defined as the first half of the fifth century. The lower 
block is hollowed out in rectangular shape to receive five vases, for which 
small cuts are made in the bottom: the centre was occupied by a bronze 
urn containing the ashes, the cover of which was decorated with an adorant 
dnd two horses. The four smaller vases are in terracotta: an Attic am- 
phora, in the severe red style; a double-headed rhyton, ete. The second 
cube, which serves as cover, is also hollowed out, like the lower one. In 
the second of the tufa tombs there was a simpler bronze urn, a beautiful 
Attic amphora, with Thetis, and Hephaistos polishing the shield of Achil- 
leus. Fragments of another vase of this period had attached to its neck 
four bronze figures of Amazons on horseback. The new period in the 
history of Suessula, thus disclosed, is evidently one in which the Hellenism 
of Kume was victorious all along the line, introducing even the Ionic rite 
of cremation with all its details. It is interesting to distinguish the three 
periods found at Suessula. 1. Stone tombs (tombe a pietra) or the native 
system of burying the dead, either in the bare earth or in wooden boxes, 
surrounded by a rich display of bronzes and of earthen vases in graffito, 
in ornamental relief, geometric, proto-Korinthian, “ Korinthian,” both im- 
ported by way of Kume or imitated; none, however, of the usual black- 
figured or of the Mykenain ware. The tomb is marked by a pile of white 
calcareous stones, above and under which are often found objects corres- 
ponding to the mortuary offerings. This period includes two centuries, from 
about 720 to 520. u. Tombs of tufa cubes : Greeco-Ionic system, described 
above ; lasted during fifth century. 11. Tufa or brick tombs: the native 
system of inhumation, evidently in more or less continuation of system 1. 
In these tombs it was the custom to place eatables by the side of the body. 
The period between 400 and 250 B. c. is rather a limited one for this style. 

Sysaris.— Hypogeum and Tombs.—Near the tower Mordello, they have 
discovered a hypogeum, where have been found, up to the present (March 
28), about 30 tombs, containing a great number of objects of bronze, arms, 
ornaments, a bronze vase, many terracotta vases, a necklace of glass, a cui- 
rass, and a large number of objects in iron, amber, and ivory.—Cour. de 
(Art, April 6. 

TeRNI=INTERAMNA.— Its Sabine foundation.—The discovery of part of the 
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primitive walls of Interamna (mod. Terni) leads Comm. Gamurrini to ex- 
press his opinion regarding this city and the neighboring Umbrian necropo- 
lis. The city was evidently square in form and situated inter amnes: it 
belonged to a conquering people who defended their supremacy by found- 
ing a city in the plain against the conquered people whose settlements 
already occupied the surrounding heights. This conquered people were 
the Umbri, whose large and strong city, now called Cesi, was situated ten 
kilom. from Interamna. The local tradition perpetuated in an inscription 
of 32 a. D. is, that Interamna was founded 704 years before that date, i. e., 
81 years after Rome. At this time the power of the Sabines was growing, 
as is shown also by the founding of Falerii; and it is highly probably that 
they were the builders of Interamna, and put an end to the neighboring 
Umbrian settlement whose necropolis, still to be completely explored, would 
therefore belong to a period anterior to the seventh century B. c.—Not. d. 
Scavi, 1887, p. 442. 

Tivou.— Statue of Bacchus——Near the bridge have been found the frag- 
ments of a life-size statue of white marble representing the youthful Bac- 
chus with the lion-skin placed on his head and hanging over his shoulders.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 450. 

VeTuconia.— Review of the discoveries—The discoveries made in the vast 
and important early-Etruscan necropolis of Vetulonia during 1885 were 
described in this Journal, vol. 1, p. 447, and vol. 1, p. 92; those of even 
greater importance made during 1886 were also mentioned on pp. 492-94 
of vol. 11. The latter were not then finished nor were the objects classified. 
Now, a long monograph on the subject, accompanied by plates, has been 
published by the excavator, Cav. Falchi, in the Notizie degli Scavi (Dee., 
1887), to which especial attention should be given. 

Vitanova (near Forli).—Roman Tombs.—In continuing excavations at 
this prehistoric station, three Roman tombs were unearthed, at the depth of 
one metre: one was for incineration, two for inhumation. The objects found 
were not important, as the tombs had been rifled in early times.— Not. d. 
Scavi, 1887, p. 436. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


Movena.—A collection of engraved wood-blocks——In the Atheneum of 
November 19th, 1887, appeared a short notice stating that a large collec- 
tion of engraved wood-blocks, formerly belonging to the printing establish- 
ment of the Modenese family Soliani, had been recently purchased by the 
Minister of Public Instruction in Italy for the R. Galleria Estense at Mo- 
dena. The collection consists of 3,611 blocks, most of them having formed 
part of the stock in trade of the Soliani family. This printing establish- 
ment, however, at the time of its foundation evidently became possessed 
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of many wood-blocks belonging to preceding printers, as some blocks are 
marked, for instance, with the name of Gadaldino, a Modenese printer of 
the sixteenth century. Representations of the Madonna and of saints are 
of frequent occurrence, evidently published for sale in the piazze on market- 
days and at fairs, many of them being reproductions of early paintings 
existing in the Modenese churches; for example, the Madonna dei Capue- 
cini di Modena, which is no other than the Madonna del Roseto, a picture 
by Francia now in the gallery at Munich. Besides these subjects there are 
blocks with designs for embroidery, ornaments of book covers, initial let- 
ters, friezes, illustrations for ineunabula and other printed books. Exam- 
ples are amongst them dated as early as the fifteenth century ; from one 
of them, undoubtedly of that early period, was printed the fragmentary 
impression published by Dr. Lippmann in the Jahrbuch d. k. Preus. Kunst- 
sammlungen (vol. v, p. 318), representing a Madonna with the Infant Sa- 
viour. The block shows the part missing in Dr. Lippmann’s impression, 
i. e., four saints, two being on each side of the Madonna, and the Annun- 
ciation in the spandrels of the arch under which the Madonna is seated. 
There is also the block for Christ bearing His cross, and the Ecce Homo, 
reproduced by Dr. Lippmann in the same work (vol. v, pp. 322-3). It 
is evident that the impression of the Eece Homo belonging to the Depart- 
ment of Prints at Berlin is a modern one, taken from the above block. 
There can be no doubt that these blocks, now the property of the R. Gal- 
leria Estense, have been used in recent times by speculators for the pur- 
pose of taking impressions on old paper colored with an infusion of coffee. 
Monograms and dates also were frequently added to the blocks, as an in- 
stance of which may be mentioned an Eece Homo, an early woodcut of the 
fifteenth century, which has the monogram of Ludwig Krug; also that of 
a Madonna enthroned, surrounded by saints, of the fifteenth century, upon 
which has been cut the monogram of Mare Antonio. An additional proof 
that the woodcut of the Eece Homo reproduced by Dr. Lippmann is a mod- 
ern impression is to be found in the fact that the parts in shadow show the 
marks of worm-holes. 

Among the blocks of the sixteenth century are a series representing the 
life of Christ, engraved by Francesco di Nanto di Savoia from the designs 
of Girolamo da Treviso; L’ Accademia delle Scienze, the subject being taken 
from a design by Giuseppe Porta, called I/ Salviati ; wild horses by Baldung 
Griin; two representations of the labors of Hercules; a series of heroes on 
horseback from romances of chivalry, as, for example, the Paladino Astolfo 
Rinaldo of Monte Albano, ete., in Spanish costumes. The largest block in 
the collection, engraved in two pieces each of which measures 80 cc. in 
height by 52 cc. in breadth, is interesting. The subject is entitled L’ Alboro 
di Frutti della Fortuna. On the shore of the sea rises the tree of Fortune, 
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on the top of which, upon a globe, is seated the goddess with bandaged eyes, 
her hair fluttering in the wind. From the thick foliage of the tree are 
suspended crowns of popes, emperors, and princes, books, instruments of 
music, agricultural implements, satchels, weapons of warfare, domestic 
utensils, and other things. A man is seen clasping the trunk of the tree, 
and others of different ages stand around in various attitudes. 

Besides the blocks of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we find a large 
number of later date, which are of considerable importance in the history 
of wood-cutting, from the fact that many amongst them were engraved for 
sale to the people at markets and fairs, few impressions of which have been 
preserved to our day. One interesting specimen of the fifteenth century 
shows the church of S. Ciriaco of Ancona and of Recanati. This collection 
of blocks illustrates the customs, games, masks, and diversions of the people. 
The acquisition of them by a public museum is a fortunate circumstance, 
and when the whole series has been classified and arranged it will afford 
valuable aid to the study of the history of wood-cutting—A. VentTuRI, 
in Atheneum, Jan. 21. 

Ravenna.— The mosaic of San Giovanni in Fonte-—At a recent meeting 
of the German Institute in Rome (Dec. 23), Herr Ficker disclosed an im- 
portant fact regarding the mosaic in the centre of the dome representing 
the baptism of Christ, which is the earliest known monumental representa- 
tion of this subject. It has always been thought singular that the rite of 
baptism by affusion (John the Baptist is pouring water on the head of 
Christ), which did not become common until late in the Middle Ages, should 
be here represented, and that John the Baptist should have beard and nim- 
bus. A close examination, on the occasion of late restorations, has shown 
Herr Ficker that the dove, the nimbus, head, chest, and right arm of John 
the Baptist together with the vase, the upper part of the cross, the nimbus, 
head, neck, left shoulder, and right arm of Christ, are all restorations in 
the style of the xvi century, anterior to the publication of Ciampini’s 
work (1690). Restorations of less moment were made in the lower part of 
the composition. From the analogy of other monuments, the type of Christ 
should be youthful and beardless, and John should be laying his right hand 
on the Saviour’s head.— Bull d. Istituto arch. germ., 1887, 4, p. 296. 

Roma— Christian sarcophagi.—On the occasion of the Pope’s Jubilee, 
Prince Piombino offered His Holiness two marble sarcophagi. The first 
is sculptured on the front with the figures of the twelve Apostles and the 
cross surmounted by the monogram in a radiating nimbus. The second, 
also carved only on the front, is twice as high, and has in the centre the 
full-length figures of the man and his wife who were buried in the sar- 
cophagus: between them is the figure of Juno Lucina, while at their feet 
are Psyche with butterfly wings, and Cupid (destroyed). On the left, in 
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two rows of reliefs, are represented the creation of man and woman by the 
Trinity ; the cure of the man born blind: on the right are, the resurrection 
of Lazarus, and Moses striking the rock. This magnificent work belongs 
to the fourth century, while the former sarcophagus is probably one or two 
centuries later. Both are to be placed in the Museum of the Lateran.— 
Gazette Arch., 1888, Nos. 1-2. 

Catacombs of Santa Priscilla and St. Callixtus—Recent excavations in 
S. Priscilla have led to the discovery of two paintings. One represents 
Christ between SS. Peter and Paul, giving to the former (?) the book with 
the inscription, CHRISTUS LEGEM DAT. In the other are represented 
Adam and Eve, between whom is Jonah under the gourd.—In demolishing 
a house, near S. Pietro in Vincoli, was found part of an early Christian 
inscription of the Catacombs of Callixtus, which had previously been 
known only by a copy.—Revue Critique, 1888, No. 4. 

Early Christian frescos.—In vol 111, pp. 481-82, a notice was given of 
some frescos, partly Christian in character, recently discovered in a Roman 
house of the fourth century, under the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 
Besides the subject of Moses removing his sandals, there is Moses striking 
the rock—in the tablinum. On a wall of later date, which interrupts the 
ambulacrum, are historical scenes, probably illustrating the acts and suffer- 
ings of Christian martyrs—perhaps of SS. Giovanni and Paolo themselves. 
By the side of the fenestrella confessionis in this wall are figures of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and, below, an orante figure at whose feet are prostrated a man 
and woman. Comm. De Rossi believes this to represent one of the two 
martyrs being venerated by Pammachius and his wife Faustina, who trans- 
formed the house into a basilica. On the side-walls are groups of figures 
belonging, apparently, to historical scenes. One is a scene of martyrdom 
in which two men and one woman are represented kneeling, their hands 
tied behind their backs, receiving the mortal stroke from the lictors. De 
Rossi believes this to represent the martyrs Crispus, Crispinianus, and 
Benedicta, said to have been killed in Julian’s persecution, shortly after 
SS. John and Paul, and to have been buried near their tomb.—Not. d. 
Scavi, 1887, p. 532. 

Venez:a— Piazza of San Marco—Excavations here have revealed the 
existence of a large well in the midst of the Piazza, apparently made in 
the xv cent. and closed at the beginning of the last century: it is estimated 
that it contains 10,000 cubic metres of sand brought from the shores of 
the Lido. This is the fifth ancient well discovered in the piazza, and the 
location of the sixth is known. They have been able to study the vast sewers 
of the x cent., the foundations of 1200 to 1400, and those of the buildings 
of Doge Ziani. Among the objects found during the excavation were some 
mosaic-tablets, teeth of a wild-boar, a medizeval bronze spoon, some unknown 
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coins, and a small block of green serpentine porphyry, the Lapis Lacede- 
monius of the ancients.— Cour. de 7 Art, March 30, from the Adriatico. 


SPAIN. 


inseriptions.—Several inscriptions with dialectic 
peculiarities had been found here. Two more have now come to light: 
one of a Pellus Taltici filius: another is interesting as containing the cog- 
nomen Auge: Cornelia C. l. Auge, ete. 

Avmenara (near Olmedo).— Roman mosaic.—D. Ven. M. Fern. de Castro 
has discovered on this site, which he considers that of Nivaria, a large mo- 
saic of the late-imperial period, and, as the fact of a Roman settlement here 
is of great interest, the Academy has decided to undertake excavations. 

Canats (Valencia).— Roman ruins.—At this place, in the “cerca” of 
Jativa, have been found many columns of the Roman period, which prove 
the existence here of a large and magnificent edifice. Amphorz and other 
vases and fragments of mosaics, also, have come to light. 

It1c1— Roman antiquities—On the hill at [lici, the famous Roman col- 
ony, where remains of walls, pavements, marble slabs, fragments of vases, 
etc., indicate the centre of the ancient city, a tomb was recently found of 
peculiar and interesting construction. 

Sevita—Discovery of a chapel_—aA discovery of great historical and 
architectural value has been made at the entrance of the cathedral. The 
ancient Capilla de la Granada has been found to contain, covered up by 
stucco and a false ceiling, the elements of a very early architecture. 
Already the chapel is shown to be sustained by a double row of columns 
with Latino-Byzantine, Arabic, and Roman capitals of peculiar form, and 
to have an ancient roof. Until the work of investigation is finished, it is 
not possible to decide whether this is a part of a Visigothic church, which, 
modified by the Almohades, served as an atrium to the splendid minaret, 
now called the Giralda, or whether it was a chapel of the Christian church 
raised on the ruins of the mosque at the time of the Conquest.— Revue de 
Ciencias historicas, 1887, pp. 391, 470, 477, 478, 482-84. 


FRANCE. 


Cancaseau (Vaucluse).— Gallic Tombs.—The excavations carried on 
during the past year on the plateau of Cancabeau (commune of Chiteau- 
neuf-de-Gadagne), described by M. Sagnier (Les fowilles de Gadagne, 
Avignon, 1888), have given interesting results. Twelve tombs have been 
discovered, several of which contained, beside the skeletons, truncated 
heads placed face downward. This detail shows a state of barbarism iden- 
tical with that of the Gallic tribes that raised the monument of Entremont. 
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The objects excavated indicate that these tombs are posterior to the pre- 
historic period and anterior to the Roman dominion. The excavations are 
to be continued.— Revue Critique, 1888, No. 13. 

Consoire (Nord).—M. Jennepin has lately informed the Académie des 
Ins. et Belles-Lettres of discoveries made in that commune, at Boussignies 
and its vicinity. They consist of implements of the stone and bronze ages ; 
Gallic coins of gold and of bronze ; Roman coins; a small bronze statuette 
of Jupiter; numerous Gallo-Roman tombs containing vases and ornaments ; 
also brick-kilns.— Cour. de [ Art, Feb. 17. 

CRASVILLE-LA-RoQUEFORT.— While digging a grave in the communal cem- 
etery, 50 gold coins were unearthed, at the depth of about 1.50 met., at the 
base of the foundation of an ancient nave, now destroyed, which formerly 
belonged to the Priory of Crasville: the coins were lying in a heap, with- 
out any receptacle. They are of the coinage of Charles V, VI, VII of 
France, and of Henry V, VI of England.— Cour. de [ Art, March 30. 

Paris.—The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres has offered a 
prize of 20,000 frs. for a work on the History of the Graphic Arts in An- 
tiquity up to Perikles ( Histoire des Arts du dessin jusqu’a Péricles): the 
prize to be given in 1890. 

M. Satomon Rernacu has been appointed on the committee of the 
Paris Exhibition for 1889 for the departments of History and Archeology. 

Musée pE Stvres.—M. Bourtant, Directeur del Ecole Frangaise d’ Ar- 
chéologie en Egypte, and Dr. Fovquet, of Cairo, have presented to the 
Musée de Sévres a series of 275 specimens of enamels and ancient glass. 
This curious collection illustrates the progress and changes in the making 
of enamels and glass during three thousand years—from the seventeenth 
dynasty, seventeen hundred years before Christ, till the fifteenth century 
of our era.— Atheneum, March 3. 

Latin Inscriptrions.—At a recent meeting of the Acad. des Insc., M. 
de Villefosse communicated two Roman inscriptions, one proving the ex- 
istence of a stone theatre at Fleurs, built under Claudius, about 42 a. b., 
at the expense of a priest of Augustus, replacing one of wood that had been 
erected by a certain Lupus son of Anthus. The second showed that the 
city of Digne, Dinia, was a Roman colony, whose inhabitants belonged to 
the tribe Voltinia.—Revue Critique, 1888, No. 4. 

Persac.— Merovingian Cemetery.—F ather de la Croix has discovered here 
the displaced remains of a Merovingian cemetery similar to those found by 
him at Civaux, Antigny, ete. He has unearthed fourteen covers of Frank- 
ish sarcophagi, put to modern use.—Revue de l’ Art Chrét., 1888, p. 94. 

Roven.— Tower of the Cathedral—An admirable drawing has been found 
of the spire of the Cathedral of Rouen, burnt on Oct. 4, 1514. Two con- 
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tradictory inscriptions are on the parchment. One, of c. 1500, reads: An- 
cienne Piramide de Notre-Dame de Rouen, qui fut bruslée en 1514, le 4 Oc- 
tobre, a six heures du matin. This is doubtless correct, and the other, more 
recent, inscription must be incorrect, which says: / Ancienne piramide at- 
tribuée a T Archevesque Maurille, haute de 547 pieds de France 4 prendre 
du rez-de-chaussée 4 monter jusqu’au coq. Le tout en pierre, qui fut renversé 
en 1117 par la foudre. The drawing is that of a work of the close of the 
Xv or the first years of the xvi century, showing that the tower could not 
have been built long before the fire, while the beauty of its design shows 
it to have been done by a fine architect.— Revue de [ Art Chrét., 1888, p. 132. 

Rouez-en-Campacne (Sarthe).—Ancient Temple—The discovery has 
been made, in the fields of La Frétinidre, of an ancient temple complete in 
all its parts. It is 30 met. long by 16.65 wide, was preceded by a portico 
with colonnades, and divided in the interior into three naves formed by 
columns whose bases have been found. Under an aedicula surrounded with 
columns, at the entrance of the temple, have been found many Roman 
coins.— Bull. Mon., Nov.—Dec., 1887. 

Saint-Cyr-sur-Loire — Gothic Sculptures.—In this small church, origin- 
ally built in the x1 century, though it now belongs mainly to the xv, there 
have been found two wooden statues, under life-size, representing the Virgin 
and St. John, which have the characteristics of the xu century. Their 
probable position on posts led to their being made excessively slender and 
straight. They are painted— Revue de [ Art Chrét., 1888, p.77. 

Saintes.— Excavations at the hospital_—The discoveries announced on p. 
492 of vol. m1 have been continued. The fortifications uncovered along a 
length of about 200 metres show various periods in their construction. The 
upper part composed of enormous blocks taken from Roman building, some 
of which must have been of large dimensions, was built at two different 
periods: the lower part is of Roman construction. From the upper part, 
among fragments of bronzes, statues, bits of pilasters, there are remarkable 
inscriptions of the first century, sepulchral cippi, columns and capitals of 
various periods and styles, fine fragments of friezes and sculptured entabla- 
tures. The city has opened a museum to receive them.— Bull. Mon., Nov.— 
Dec., 1887. 

Vaccasrere.— Christian Inscription.—The following inscription was 
lately found on one of the buttresses of the church: DEPOSITIO| [IN] 
P SEVERINI XV K MR|VALERI... It is a Christian inscription be- 
longing to the end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, and 
to be connected with that of Valeria Severa, dated 347 a. p., found in the 
same church.—Bull. Mon., Nov.—Dec., 1887. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Great Saint Bernaro.— Temple of Jupiter Peninus.—Five more inscrip- 
tions belonging to the famous temple of Jupiter Peninus have come to light. 
They are on small bronze tablets. One of them is interesting because it 
gives the full reading Dominabus, thus solving any doubts as to the restora- 
tion of this word in other inscriptions, as well as those expressed by Max 
Ihm regarding the relation between the worship of the Dominae and the 
Matronae (cf. lum, Der Miitter-oder Matronenkultus und seine Denkmiiler : 
Bonn, 1887, p. 98). The inscription reads: M CALPVRNVS| VETE- 
RANVS| DOMINAPVS| V.S. L. Mi— Not. d. Scavi, 1887, p. 467. 


HOLLAND. 


Prehistoric Station in the Zuiderzee—The Marquis de Monclar has found 
in the Zuiderzee, near Muiderberg, between Muiden and Huisen, an inter- 
esting prehistoric station, comparable with that of greater extent found 
more than thirty years ago at Hilversum. The objects found all belong 
to the age of polished stone, and illustrate all its stages from the stone left 
nearly in its natural condition to that worked into perfect celt form: their 
execution is extremely rude.—Bull. Mon., Nov.—Dec., 1887. 


GERMANY. 


Bertin.— Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum.—Tome xtv of this Corpus 
has just been published by Dr. Hermann Dessau: it includes the inscrip- 
tions of Ostia, Tusculum, Praeneste and Tibur, that is, those of Latiwm 
Vetus. The work of this great Corpus, undertaken by the Academy of 
Berlin, will soon be finished. Tome x1, containing milia, Umbria and 
Etruria, is in the press; also part 4 of t. vr (Roma) and t. xv (Inscrip- 
tiones instrumenti domestici urbis): t. x11, including the inscriptions of 
Gallia Narbonensis, is on the point of being published, while t. x1 (three 
Gauls and two Germanys) and pt. 6 of t. vi are in preparation. A new 
edition of t.1 is being prepared; also supplements to tomes 1, IIT, *V, VIII. 
— Gazette Arch., 1888, Nos. 1-2. 

Corpus Inseriptionum Atticarum.—The second fasciculus of the supple- 
ment to the Corpus (vol. iv) has been published by Professor Kirchhoff: 
it contains the inscriptions anterior to Eukleides discovered between 1877 
and 1886. 

Gifts to the Collection of Coins.—The Archaeological Society has donated 
to the Coin-Collection, established at the University, all the ancient coins 
in its possession, numbering 289 gold, 1,244 silver, 21,407 bronze coins.— 
Berl. phil. Woch., 1887, No. 46. 
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KreimeBack (near).— Roman Fortress.—The middle Lauterthal, near 
Kreimbach and Wolfstein, has been noted for over a century as a mine of 
Roman antiquities. In September, C. Mehlis visited and explored the 
rocky plateau called by the people the “ Heidenburg,” probably a Roman 
fortress, from which these antiquities evidently came. It is in the shape 
of an ellipse with a maximum (S. W.-N. E.) diameter of 185 met., and 
a minimum (N. W.-S. E.) diameter of 75 met. The many antiquities 
found in and around the graves belong to the third and fourth centuries 
A. D., its erection having apparently taken place about the middle, its 
destruction at the end, of the latter century. The fortress served the 
double purpose of protecting the Roman line of march and guarding 
against incursions of the Franks and Alamanni.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1887, 
Nos. 45, 50. 

Osricueim (Palatinate).—Frankish Cemetery—The excavations at the 
Frankish Cemetery of Obrigheim on the river Eis, between Worms and 
Eisenberg, which had already yielded interesting results (¢f. Wochenschrift, 
1887, Nos. 25, 26) were resumed during November. The contents of each 
grave are enumerated in Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, Nos. 5, 6, beginning with 
No. 48, in continuation of the numeration commenced with the first exca- 
vations. The men’s graves contained arms—such as iron lances, bronze 
buckles, iron daggers, knives—metal ornaments, and glass cups. The 
women’s graves contained decorated belts, objects for the toilet, black urns, 
and glass cups. The finds show that the cemetery belongs to two distinct 
divisions of the Frankish epoch: while the first may be placed in the sixth 
century (Coins of Totila), the second, to which a double tomb covered with 
slabs belongs, is to be considered as Carlovingian and of the eighth cen- 
tury. This opinion is strengthened by analogous discoveries at Niederkir- 
chen and Deidesheim, as well as at Michelsberge near Durkheim. To the 
latter period belong many objects in pottery which show a great decadence 
in form, color and decoration. 

Zaxrzew (Prussian Silesia).— Roman Tombs.— At a meeting of the Acad. 
des Inse. et Belles- Lettres, Nov. 25, was announced the discovery at Zakrzew, 
on the Oder, near Breslau, of three tombs, dating apparently from the 
first centuries of our era, which contain objects that seem to be of Roman 
origin. The tombs are large rectangular cases, formed of slabs of granite 
(2.50 by 2.25 met.), and contained a large number of silver and gold jewelry, 
utensils and ornaments in bronze and glass, several fibulae and a gold Roman 
imperial coin (IMP. CLAVDIVS AV G).—Rev. Critique, 1887, No. 49. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


ILuinica (near Czernowitz).—A Roman camp.—A well-preserved Roman 
camp has been found here, surrounded by earthworks 600 m. long by 200 
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m. wide. Bronzes, terracottas, and other objects, have come to light in 
great quantities — Berl. phil. Woch., 1887, No. 47. 


DENMARK. 


Rise.— Cathedral.—The noble cathedral of this place is threatened with 
destructive restoration. Pastor Helm, who is the author of a fine folio vol- 
ume on the history and architecture of this church, has issued an appeal to 
the Danish Government to save Ribe from ecclesiastical vandalism. The 
controversy for and against restoration is filling the Danish newspapers. 
One proposal is to rebuild the great tower which fell in on Christmas Day, 
1283.— Atheneum, Feb. 18. 


SWEDEN. 


Upsata.— Restoration of Cathedral_—The restoration of the Cathedral of 
Upsala, the oldest edifice of this kind in Sweden, which has been in pro- 
gress for some years, is approaching completion. The work which involves 
the rebuilding of the principal tower, destroyed by fire many years ago, is 
being carried out under the supervision of Herr F. Langlett, architect of 
the Swedish Government, and a sum of £10,000 has already been spent.— 
Builder, Nov. 19. 


RUSSIA. 


Smyvexa (near) (Govt. of Kieff).— Excavation of mounds.— Mounds [kur- 
gani} and Occasional Archeological Finds near the Hamlet of Smyela is the 
title of a diary kept, during the space of five years, by Count ALEXEI 
Bosriysky, and now published with two maps and twenty-four plates. 
Between 1879 and 1885 Count B. investigated fifty-three mounds in the 
vicinity of Smyela, in the south of the Govt. of Kieff, chiefly by sinking 
shafts, sometimes thirty-two feet in diameter, through the centre of the 
mound, from its summit to its base. Everything that was met with was 
carefully noted, as well as its position in the mound. In most cases, the 
lofty mounds had served as the burial-place for two different tribes, separ- 
ated from each other by a great period of time and a noticeable difference 
in culture. The first inhabitants of the place dug a grave, covered it with 
a wooden framework, and heaped above it a lofty, pointed hillock. Three 
or four graves, generally of the same epoch, were apt to be found under 
one mound: in them lay people with remarkably long skulls. As a rule, 
there were found no objects pertaining to daily life, but sometimes flint 
arrows and knives, or lumps of pigment for tattooing; occasionally, the 
bones of the mole and other small rodents. The succeeding race buried 
their dead on top of the first. Their skulls are of a form entirely different 
from the preceding, and objects of bronze and bits of clay vessels are met 
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with in their graves ; all of which points to a different nationality. Quite 
another race was revealed by the examination of one among several hun- 
dred low mounds crowded together. This people had bronze and iron 
implements, held intercourse with the Greeks of the seacoast colonies, and 
did not place the bones of moles ete. in their graves, like the two previous 
tribes. Bits of colored stuffs still lay on some of the skeletons, fragments 
of galloons, and even brass knee-caps, such as were used by the Greeks.— 
Nation, March 29. 


ENGLAND. 


Lonpon.— New Archeological Review.—The first number has appeared 
of the new Archeological Review: a Journal of Historie and Pre-historic 
Antiquities, edited by Mr.G. L.Gomme and published by David Nutt. The 
general subject is divided into four sections: anthropology, archzology 
proper, history, and literature ; and under each of these sections are given 
original articles, reviews, correspondence, index notes, etc. The several 
indexes to papers scattered among the Transactions of archzeological soci- 
eties promise to form a valuable feature. A large share of the space will 
evidently be devoted to Prehistoric archeology, and, though Oriental and 
Classical archeology will not be entirely neglected, they will be introduced, 
apparently, only in so far as they relate to the antiquities of Great Britain. 
It is somewhat of a disappointment to find that the new Review has so lim- 
ited a geographical horizon. It still leaves the field open to an English 
review that shall make the world of archzology its own. 

Sale of Kypriote Antiquities.— Messrs. Sotheby were to sell, on March 12, 
13, 14, another portion of the valuable collection of Kypriote antiquities 
formed by Major di Cesnola, and now the property of Mr. E. H. Lawrence. 
—Academy, March 10. 

British Museum.—During the year 1887, the Department of Coins and 
Medals has acquired 176 Greek and 30 Roman coins: of these, 11 are of 
gold, 83 of silver, 86 of bronze, 26 of billon. Mr. Warwick Wrorts will 
publish the most important acquisitions in the Greek class in Part 1 of the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1888. 

Catalogues of Gems and Vases.—The Trustees will shortly issue a new 
catalogue of the national collection of gems, compiled by Mr. A. Smith 
under the superintendence of, and with the assistance of, the Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. It will be illustrated with autotypes of 
representative examples. The same authorities are about to publish a new 
handbook to the collections of the Greek, Etruscan, and other ancient vases. 

Rearrangement.—The vases and bronzes belonging tothe British Museum 
are now almost entirely rearranged according to systematic principles cal- 
culated to facilitate study of and reference to the works. 
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The placing the collection of Roiman mosaic-pavements on the walls of 
the staircase leading from the Egyptian Gallery to the upper story is making 
rapid progress, with the excellent result that these magnificent mosaics may 
be adequately seen for the first time. 

It has been decided to use marbles of fine and delicate greens, with bold 
Greek base-mouldings, for the pedestals of the statues from the pediments 
of the Parthenon now grouped in the Elgin Room. A new arrangement 
of these sculptures will obviate the defects of the present system. 

Prehistoric Section—An important addition has recently been made to 
the prehistoric section of the British Museum. Some years since, M. Pec- 
cadeau de I’Isle made excavations on the banks of the river Aveyron, at 
Bruniquel, opposite to the cavern explored by the Vicomte de Lastic, whose 
discoveries at this place formed the subject of a valuable paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions by Sir Richard Owen. The collection of M. Peccadeau 
de I’Isle has just been acquired by the trustees of the Christy Collection 
and presented by them to the British Museum, thus greatly enriching the 
national collection of the reindeer period, which is now probably unrivalled, 
even though some of the choicest objects found by Messrs. Christy and Lartet 
were presented, by desire of Mr. Christy, to the French Government. The 
most interesting specimens found by M. Peccadeau are a number of outlines 
of animals on stone, hitherto not represented at the Museum, and the three 
well-known sculptures in the round, probably the handles of instruments, 
of which two are in mammoth ivory and represent reindeer, while the third, 
representing a mammoth, is in reindeer horn. These are temporarily shown 
in the gallery on the upper floor of the Museum, in the room from which 
the glass collections have been removed.— Atheneum, Jan. 21, Mar. 3. 

Sa.issury.—Mr. Nicholls writes to the Standard of Feb. 12, that some 
workmen, excavating in the garden of his house at Salisbury during the 
preceding week, found a large Roman mosaic-pavement which, from his 
description, is evidently a copy of the mosaic at Naples representing the 
battle of Issos.—C. S. in Class Review, March, 1888. 

SprincHeaD —Find of Roman Coins.—A hoard of 114 coins, chiefly of 
dillon, extending from Gordian III to Tetricus II, has recently been dis- 
covered at Springhead, near Gravesend. Mr. C. R. Smith has given a 
detailed notice of the hoard in the Numismatic Chronicle (1887, pp. 312 
f.).— Class Review, March, 1888. 


AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 


Survey of Western Mounds.—During the open-air season of 1887, Mr. 
T. H. Lewis surveyed over 1160 prehistoric mounds, in Minnesota, Da- 
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kota, and Wisconsin. Besides these tumuli he met with six ancient en- 
closures or “forts” of varying size, which he also surveyed—four of them 
are’situated in Minnesota, and two in Dakota. 

Boston.— Recent acquisitions by the Museum of Fine Arts—Among the 
acquisitions of the Museum for the past year, the following are mentioned 
in the last annual report. (1) Egyptian Antiquities —A liberal donation 
from the Egypt Exploration Fund from the finds of 1885 and 1886, com- 
prising hundreds of objects in bronze, pottery, glass, and stone. Among 
these are a colossal statue of Rameses II, in black granite; a relief in lime- 
stone, the head of a young prince, most delicately modelled, which was 
found built into a pylon of the v1 century B. c.; a handle of gold; glass 
mosaics of microscopic delicacy of execution ; a set of the deposits placed 
under the foundations of Egyptian temples. (2) Bronze Statuette of Athena. 
—Mr. Samuel D. Warren donated a bronze statuette of Athena discovered 
in 1871 on the Ettringer Bellerberg between Coblenz and Bonn, on the 
Rhine, among ruins conjectured to be those of a temple of Minerva. The 
statuette (15 cent. high) represents the goddess standing, wearing a helmet 
“and an egis of large size, which envelops the upper half of the figure 
like a shawl, the two ends being held together across the breast by the 
Medusa-head which serves as a kind of clasp. In her left hand she held 
a spear, in a nearly vertical position,” and in the right probably a patera (?) 
of which nothing remains. The date is probably the second century 
of our era. In type, “it possesses all the distinctive characteristics of 
the type of Athena which prevailed about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.,” é. e., the “ Attic” helmet, the broad face, and the large aegis, 
and it seems to be the reproduction of a large statue of the Attic School 
of that period. (3) Myrina Terracottas—Mr. Martin Brimmer gave a 
collection of twenty-nine original Greek terracotta figures from the site of 
Myrina, in Asia Minor, where over 1200 figures were brought to light by 
the excavations of the French School. “ The collection presented by Mr. 
Brimmer is admirably characteristic of the types and styles of the Myrina 
potters.” Most of the statuettes were intentionally broken when thrown 
into the tombs, but a few “appear to have had a more strictly religious 
significance. Such are two sitting statuettes of Aphrodite, of a very early 
and primitive type, in which the influence of the Orient is strikingly 
apparent. Both are fully draped, with movable arms, like those of a 
jointed doll, and enormous headdress, the types of which are strongly sug- 
gestive of Pheenician art, as are also the necklaces, bracelets and other 
adornments with which they are bedecked. One of these figures is intact, 
the other shows what I think are recent breaks, the lines of the fractures 
being sharp and fresh... I am led to believe that ...they were the house- 
idols of the deceased, and were placed carefully in the graves to be a pro- 
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tection in death as they had been in life. Of the other figures, some 
are divinities, some are human. There are two of Aphrodite, of types not 
earlier than the fourth century B.c., one of which has the word AIIAOY, 
the name of the maker, inscribed on the back ; two Nikes in full motion, 
the wings unfortunately lost ; one youthful Dionysos ; three Satyrs ; four 
flying Cupids; and one Muse.” (4) A beautiful Greek bracelet of gold, 
and three small gold ear-rings, from Asia Minor. (5) A bronze head of 
Hypnos, of life-size, of fine workmanship, and of a style which points to a 
Greek origin. It was purchased by Mr. E. W. Longfellow at Assissi, and 
was said to have been found a short time before at Todi. (6) A terracotta 
figure of a seated woman, from Asia Minor, and 13 small terracotta figures 
from the Island of Kos—-Mr. Epwarp Rosgrnson, from the Twelfth An- 
nual Report, to the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, for the year ending 
Dee. 31, 1887. 


Professor KékuLé of Bonn has been named corresponding member of 
the Royal Italian Academy of the Lincei. Marquis Hervé pe Sarnt- 
Denis has been elected president of the Académie des Inscriptions for 
1888; the same body having also named corresponding members Dr. 
BUu er (in place of Professor Pott), Professor HeLprG (in place of Pro- 
fessor Henzen), Professor Sick (in place of Gozzadini), Joan Evans 
(in place of Henry Rawlinson). Professor Bruasca has been named 
corresponding member of the R. Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg. 
The Berlin Academy of Sciences has appointed, as corresponding mem- 
bers, Messrs. HoMOLLE in Paris, Bywater in Oxford, and KABBADIAS 
in Athens. A travelling fellowship of £150 has been granted to the vice- 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge for archzological re- 
searches in Kypros. Professor Perersen has been appointed secretary 
of the German Institute in Roma, and is replaced at Athens by Dr. W. 
Dorrre cp, the second Athens secretary being Dr. Pau WoLTers. 


A. L. Froruincuam, Jr. 
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